






IF YOU WANT RELIEF FROM DANDRUFF 
... GRASP THESE VITAL 

DANDRUFF FACTS! 



KILLS THE DANDRUFF GERM 
. . . PROMOTES RAPID 
IMPROVEMENT 

There really is a way to get relief 
from dandruff as the above tests 
show. When you kill the germ, 
dandruff disappears. 

So, if you are plagued by ugly 
scales, and all the other trying an¬ 
noyances that come with dandruff, 
stop fooling with those remedies 
that may affect only surface 


symptoms. Get at the cause of 
the trouble with simple, delight¬ 
ful, soothing treatments with 
Listerine, famous for over 25 
years as a mouthwash and gargle. 

So easy to do in your o 
Just douse full strength Lis¬ 
terine Antiseptic on your 
scalp and massage vigor¬ 
ously and persistently. 

You’ll be surprised 
soon both hair and 
scalp look cleaner, 
livelier, healthier. 



Repeat the treatment once or 
twice each day. Even after dan¬ 
druff has disappeared, enjoy a 
Listerine treatment occasionally 
to offset possible recurrence. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

St. Louis , Mo. 

LISTERINE 

The Proved Treatment for 

DANDRUFF 
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The 

Roundup 

H OW B. Bristow Green, whose 
story, gun money, appears 
on page 83 of this issue, 
really got to know the breed of men 
about whom he writes, is engagingly 
told in a recent letter to us. Green 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
when, as he describes it, “the 
Courier Journal was still the politi¬ 
cal Bible of the South and old Henry 
Waterson its guiding writer. I had 
my first job on that paper, cover¬ 
ing the water front. And man was 
that water front tough! Brawny 
hombres, black and tan, stripped to 
the waist, their muscles like the cob¬ 
blestone pavings of the levee, jug¬ 
gling hogsheads of tobacco and 
bales of cotton. Those babies 
would have broken the heart of any 
bucko mate on a sailing ship. 

“Four years of that and I went 
to Denver. Skip the two years’ 
newspaper work there before I got 
the mining fever. No promotion 
game for me. I wanted to know the 
real thing and the men who took 
out the gold and silver. I started 
at the bottom literally; squatted in 
six inches of water at the bottom 
of a twelve-hundred foot shaft 


twisting drill for a husky double-jack 
man swinging an eight-pound ham¬ 
mer. I helped sink that shaft two 
hundred feet deeper. The hoist 
went dead one day and we had to 
climb out, fourteen hundred feet up 
the ladders. The Swede on the 
hoist heard us coming and quit the 
job right then. 

“Two years in the mines around 
Blackhawk, Central City, and Silver 
Plume, and then I bought a small 
paper in Nebraska. Got married 
there, sold the paper and went back 
to the mines; in Park County, Colo¬ 
rado, just across the Divide from 
Leadville. The wife and I put in 
six years there. We lived at an alti¬ 
tude of ten thousand feet and the 
mining property I was developing 
was a thousand feet higher, just at 
timberline. 

“It was there that I really got to 
know the breed of men that went 
into the building of the West. I 
know them, not from bossing the 
job, but by living and working with 
them; mucking, timbering, drilling, 
blasting, sometimes three thousand 
feet from daylight with the air so 
thick with powder gas that a horse 
couldn’t stand it. 

“It was a great life, but after six 
years I figured it wasn’t giving the 
lady a square deal. She was a city 
gal and a schoolteacher. It was 
time we were getting back to civil¬ 
ization. So we moved to San Diego. 
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"But there is still in me the love 
of the primitive and it finds an out¬ 
let in trying to weave some of my 
background into Western fiction. 
Here in San Diego I have contacted 
a good many old-timers who knew 
the West of the open cattle range. 
Notable among them is a one-time 
captain of the Arizona Rangers, who 
is now United States marshal. I 
am grateful to these friends who 
have given me much that has gone 
into my yarns . . 

Many of our readers have in¬ 
quired from time to time whether 
Phil Sharpe, who conducts our 
Guns and Gunners Department, has 
had anything to do with the design 
or construction of one of the most 
popular rifles of Western history— 
the famous Sharps—designed and 
built by Christian Sharps. We give 
you friend Phil’s reply: 

“Christian Sharps was born in 
New Jersey in 1811. He died in 
Vernon, Connecticut, March 13, 
1874. Sharps rifles were made until 
around 1887. 

“Sharps was, I believe, of Swed¬ 
ish descent, although a Yankee by 
birth. Your firearms editor is a 
Yankee of New England stock on 
his mother’s side and of English de¬ 
scent on his father’s side. As far as 
I know, there was no family con¬ 
nection between myself and that of 
the inventor of the famous rifle— 
unless you want to go away back 
to Adam and Eve. 

“I’ve never actually traced this. 
I am not interested in geneology., I 
am reminded of the story of the 
chap who paid twenty-five dollars 
to one of these experts to look up 
his family tree and then paid the 
expert five hundred dollars to keep 
quiet about it. Nuff sed! 

“And so, brothers, one and all, 
I have to decline to take any of the 


honors in connection with the de¬ 
sign and manufacture of Sharps 
rifles, and I may have to get some 
tickets printed up denying my con¬ 
nections with the firm. As near as 
I can figure out, when Sharps rifles 
were discontinued in 1887,1 had not 
even seen the light of day!” 


In next week’s issue— 

When more exciting, hair-rais¬ 
ing yarns are written, Luke Short 
is likely to be the author behind 
the guns. That’s where you’ll find 
him in next week’s sure-fire issue 
—with a book-length novel that 
is as exciting as anything you’ve 
read in a coon’s age. Blackmailed 
by a bald-faced kid, double- 
crossed by a barroom tough hand, 
Jim Hutchins had a hunch the 
only thing he could trust was his 
six-gun, and he played that hunch 
—but you’ll play a sure thing for 
real entertainment if you string 
along with Luke Short’s, lead 
won’t lie. As always there will 
be short stories by the best West¬ 
ern writers to be found anywhere. 
Harry F. Olmsted will be back 
with a yarn about the dangerous 
days when wagon trains made the 
long trek westward, when there 
were good Indians and bad, 
honest white men and renegades, 
and when there was blood on the 
prairie MOON. And by way of 
diversion. Von Cort spins a hilari¬ 
ous yarn about a big cowpuncher 
who wasn’t afraid of anything in 
the world but a dentist—don’t 
miss A MOUTHFUL OF TROUBLE. 
There will be other shorts by your 
favorite authors and a full line-up 
of departments and features, so 
be on the lookout for that next 
big issue! 
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IIS wife and daughter wer< 
killed by mobsters on c 
plane trip to Canada. 


He was dropped from the plane. He woke in a hospi¬ 
tal—his dark hair turned white—his facial muscles para¬ 
lyzed—his blue eyes gleaming vengeance! 


His life's purpose became revenge on the ruthless, merci¬ 
less underworld. 


This embittered, powerful, clever man is the main char¬ 
acter of Street & Smith's newest magazine. 


THE AVENGER 


NOW ON SALE 10c A COPY 
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By wait cobibn 
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CHAPTER I 

ON THE HEELS OF THE FLOOD 

T HE rain had come too late, 
and now there was too much 
of it. It had started with a 
cloudburst back in the mountains, 
then had slowed to a steady down¬ 
pour. This was the second day of 
it. Creeks were swollen over their 
banks, sagebrush and greasewood 
flats had turned into vast alkali 
lakes of gumbo mud that would bog 
a saddle blanket. The sky was as 
gray as the wing of a goose. 

Out in the gray rain, Jimmy Gor¬ 
don, up to his knees in mud and 
water, stared through squinted, 
bloodshot eyes at the indistinct 
shape of a horse and rider on the 
far side of the swollen, muddy creek. 
The rider had halted at the water’s 
edge and was shouting something. 
But the rain and wind made a mean¬ 
ingless blur of his words. 

The man dismounted and pulled 
off his slicker and chaps. Then he 
loosened the saddle cinch. He was 
going to try to swim his horse across 
the treacherous, swollen creek. 
Jimmy shouted a warning. That 
creek wasn’t safe to tackle, even 
though man and horse were good 
swimmers. But the man on the 
other side paid him no heed. He 
dropped his cumbersome chaps and 
slicker on the ground and mounted. 
After a few minutes of urging, the 
big gray horse took to the water. 

The flood had cut away the bank, 
and the horse lunged headlong into 
the muddy water, carrying the rider 
down with him. The man’s hat 
floated on the swirling, foam- 
spotted, muddy surface and was 
carried downstream. Then man 
and horse showed. The horse, 
water in its ears, fought the cur¬ 
rent, pawing, panicked. The man 


was clinging to its tail. In a few 
moments the frightened animal was 
swimming quite steadily, though 
with much blowing. Jimmy heard 
the man laugh and talk to the 
animal. 

The horse lunged ashore, a hun¬ 
dred yards downstream, dragging 
the man who still clung to the black 
tail. The horse stood on the muddy 
ground, sides heaving. 

The stranger’s straw-colored hair 
was plastered to his head, strands 
of it down across his rain-washed 
face. His bloodshot eyes, under 
heavy sun-bleached brows, were 
cold blue, almost gray. His face 
was purple with cold, as were the 
lips that pulled away from strong 
white teeth in a grimace that was 
meant for a grin. 

Jimmy noticed that the man’s 
left arm was tied to his side with 
saddle strings cut from his saddle, 
and blood was oozing from his 
shoulder through the water-soaked 
bandage and gray flannel shirt. The 
cold blue-gray eyes were fixed on 
Jimmy Gordon as if their owner 
were trying to read his thoughts. 

“Any place around here a man 
could water his horse?” the stran¬ 
ger said in a croaking, water- 
choked voice. He talked through 
clenched teeth that would have 
chattered if he had unclamped bis 
jaws. 

Jimmy grinned back. He ad¬ 
mired the fellow’s grit. Few riders 
would have tackled that swollen, 
treacherous stream. Wounded, at 
that. His need for crossing must 
be urgent. But in Montana you 
didn’t ask fool questions of stran¬ 
gers, especially a stranger with a 
wounded shoulder and a six-shooter 
in a tied holster on his flank. 

“Go on to the cabin. I’ll put up 
your horse, mister.” 
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“I’ll go to the barn with you.” 
The man let go the horse’s tail, took 
a limping step or two, and grabbed 
the saddlehorn. His face twisted 
with pain. 

“Got a hurt leg. I’ll ride to the 
barn.” And he mounted stiffly with 
his one good arm and hand grip¬ 
ping the saddlehorn, swinging his 
crippled right leg across the low can- 
tie of his saddle and a slicker- 
wrapped bundle tied behind it in 
a roll. He gave the black mane an 
affectionate tug and looked down at 
Jimmy. 

“There’s times like this when a 
good horse is the best friend a man 
ever had,” he said, and followed 
Jimmy. 

T HE inside of the barn was 
dry and warm. The man 
dismounted, shaking his 
head at Jimmy’s move to aid him. 
He sat down on a low bench near 
the door. 

Jimmy looped the left stirrup of 
the saddle over the rope-marked 
horn and began jerking the latigo 
knot free. 

“Hold on,” said the man. “You 
forgot to take the carbine out of 
the scabbard on the other side. I’m 
always careful about guns that- 
away. Accidents happen. And 
there’s a quart in the saddle pocket 
that ain’t been opened. A drink 
won’t go bad in this dampish 
weather. Better git it out before 
it gits busted. A - busted bottle 
never did a man much good. We’ll 
rassle the cork out after you put 
up Moss Agate. A man that won’t 
take care of his horse first ain’t fit 
to own one.” 

Jimmy put the big gray in an 
empty stall and put grain in the 
feed box. The manger was already 
filled with hay. Then he pried the 


cork from the bottle, and the man 
nodded to him. 

“Go ahead.” 

“I don’t use it.” Jimmy thought 
his face must be reddening a little. 
He’d quit drinking the day Maude 
had promised to marry him. 

The stranger drank the raw whis¬ 
key in quick gulps, coughing a little. 
He sat there, holding the uncorked 
bottle in his hand, his cold eyes 
watching Jimmy. Then he handed 
over the bottle. 

“Cork it again, will you?” 

Jimmy pushed in the cork. The 
man’s hand had dropped carelessly 
to his gun. 

“I don’t know just how far to 
trust you, nester,” he said slowly, 
his cold eyes appraising. “I’m in a 
tight. If I thought you’d turn 
snake, I’d have to hogtie you. I’d 
rather not. No more than I’d like 
to knock you on the head. I’d like 
to be able to trust you, though 
trustin’ strangers, especially nesters, 
is a bad habit to git into.” 

“I don’t reckon you’ll have to 
knock me on the head,” Jimmy 
drawled. “My gun is at the house. 
So is my wife. You don’t look like 
a man who’d try to harm a woman. 
And that’d be my only excuse for 
not makin’ you plumb welcome.” 

“No, I don’t make a habit of 
kickin’ crutches out from under 
cripples, beatin’ kids, fightin’ horses, 
kickin’ dogs or insultin’ women. I 
got a name for the breed of men 
that have any of them habits. It’s 
a fightin’ name,” the stranger said 
dryly. “So you’re the young feller 
that bought Pete Ackton’s relin¬ 
quishment on the Witch Crick 
place. It’s none of my affair, but 
you must either be awful brave or 
kind of a damn fool to locate here, 
especially with a woman.” 

“Just plain damn fool, I reckon,” 
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said Jimmy, grinning ruefully. “But 
I hadn’t figured on a dry spell, then 
a flood to wipe me out. It was a 
steal at the price I paid, and as 
purty a little layout as ever a man 
could find. But you can’t gamble 
with drought and floods.” 

“I wasn’t thinkin’ of the drought 
and floods, mister. Stranger in this 
part of Montana, ain’t you?” 

“I’m from Arizona. A plumb 
stranger in a strange land. I’ve 
lived here on Witch Creek less than 
two months.” 

“And nobody ever warned you 
against locatin’ here?” 

“No. Why?” 

“You ain’t had ary trouble with 
—with your neighbors? The QT 
outfit? The small spreads?” 

“Not exactly. Though lately I 
had a hunch that there was some¬ 
thin’ wrong, but couldn’t exactly 
figure it out. What’s wrong with 
the place, anyhow? What’s the 
danger?” 

“No time to tell you right now. 
I’d like to git this arm of mine 
wrapped up and my leg looked at. 
Mister, I kin stay here at the barn. 
It’ll be dark in less than an hour. 
And that coyote pack that’s after 
me won’t tackle it till daylight, any¬ 
how. I’ll be able to git a few hours’ 
rest for me and my horse. I’ll be 
safe enough here at your place, un¬ 
less you git the drop on me and kill 
me. How about it? The sheriff is 
ridin’ with the men that’s after me. 
How do we stand on that, you and 
me?” 

XT EAR as I savvy about the 
l^kj law,” said Jimmy, “it’s a 
-A ^ crime to give shelter to an 
outlaw. But if you was to force 
me, that’s different. There’s only 
two guns at the cabin. My six- 
shooter and a shotgun. You could 


take those guns and hide ’em or 
something. And I’m not paid to 
risk my life or my wife’s life by 
tryin’ tricks on an armed outlaw. 
Let’s go on to the cabin. You need 
tendin’ to. Come along. I’ll pack 
you on my back if your leg is bad.” 

“You might be a damn fool about 
locatin’ here on Witch Crick, mister, 
but I’ll say this much: You’re a 
white man. You won’t need to 
pack me. Just let me sorta lean on 
your shoulder when I walk.” 

The wounded man picked up his 
Winchester, tested his hurt leg, and 
nodded, a forced grin on his mouth. 

“All set, nester.” 

They made their way through the 
rain to the cabin. Scraping the 
mud from their feet as best they 
could, they went in by way of the 
kitchen. 

The door that opened into the 
living room was standing open. 
Both men saw the girl on the couch 
sit up with a jerk. Her face and 
eyes were swollen from weeping. 
Her black curly hair was in dis¬ 
order. The hot words she had been 
on the verge of crying out choked 
in her throat at sight of the stran¬ 
ger. She stood up, staring at 
Jimmy and the crippled man with 
the carbine. Her flushed face went 
white. Jimmy broke the awkward 
silence. 

“He’s hurt, Maude. He needs at¬ 
tention—” 

With a wrenching effort, Maude 
Gordon regained her composure. 
She forced a small laugh. 

“I’ve been bawling like a baby, 
Jimmy. The rain had me down. 
Come on in here by the stove, both 
of you. I’ll put on hot water and 
make fresh coffee.” She dabbed at 
her eyes with her apron. 

“Can’t go messin’ up your clean 
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room, lady,” said the stranger. “I’ll 
just stay here in the kitchen near 
the door where I won’t mess up 
things.” 

“Nonsense. Jimmy, bring him in 
here. You both need a hot whiskey 
and dry clothes and food. Your 
shoulder is bleeding badly. I’ll get 
bandages and warm water ready. 
You take care of him, Jimmy, while 
I powder my nose. Bet I look like 
the original witch of Witch Creek.” 

She went into the bedroom and 
closed the door. Jimmy looked con¬ 
fused, bewildered. He had never 
seen Maude cry before. 

“If you got an old rug or some¬ 
thin’ to put on the floor,” said the 
stranger when they were in the liv¬ 
ing room by the stove, “it won’t 
make so much mess. And before 
you bother with me, you go on in 
there to her, mister. This damned 
rain is enough to bust any woman’s 
nerves. She’s needin’ you worse 
than I do.” 

I T was dusk when shouting and 
the sound of shots interrupted 
the business of dressing the bul¬ 
let hole in the stranger’s shoulder. 
He looked at Jimmy, then at 
Maude, then back to Jimmy. His 
eyes were like blue steel. 

“I’ll bother you for what guns 
you have in the house,” he said to 
Jimmy in a level, flat tone. “No 
tricks. And then you can go on 
out and tell that sheriff and his out¬ 
fit that nobody crossed Witch Crick 
in the last twelve hours. I’m re¬ 
mindin’ you that if you don’t lie to 
’em, it’ll be to your sorrow. Your 
wife will stay here in the cabin 
where she can’t git away if you 
trick me. And as long as you do 
as I tell you, no harm will happen 
to either of you. Now hand over 
your six-shooter and shotgun. Then 


go out and lie to that pack of coy¬ 
otes.” 

“Do as he says, Jimmy,” said 
Maude quickly, her dark eyes shin¬ 
ing with fear. “He’s desperate.” 

Jimmy obeyed without protest. 
Leaving his guns on the couch be¬ 
side the wounded man, he put on 
his water-soaked hat and a half- 
dried denim jumper and went out¬ 
side into the drizzle. He walked 
down to the water’s edge beyond 
the barn, and in the gray dusk he 
made out the dim forms of men on 
horseback. 

“That you, Gordon?” bellowed a 
voice he recognized as the sheriff’s. 

“It’s me,” answered Jimmy. 
“Who are you and what do you 
want?” 

“Sheriff Fred Thomas from Sage¬ 
brush. We’re after a killer. Big 
towheaded cowpuncher on a gray 
horse. He’s wounded in one or two 
places. His name is Henry Kane. 
Hired by the QT to fight the 
nesters. He’s a Wyoming killer 
with a price of a thousand dollars 
on him. Mebbe more than that by 
now. Did he cross here today?” 

“Does Witch Creek look like a 
wounded man could cross it, 
Thomas?” shouted Jimmy. He had 
his own reasons for heartily dislik¬ 
ing Purty Fred Thomas. Reasons 
that concerned Maude. 

“His tracks lead to the crick bank 
here. The rain’s dimmed the tracks 
but here’s his chaps and slicker. 
Did he cross?” 

“No man with the brains of a flea 
would tackle that water, Thomas. 
It’s not fit swimmin’ water even for 
fish. You say his chaps and slicker 
is there on the bank. Mebbe he 
tackled it. You better ride down¬ 
stream a few miles. Might find his 
body or his dead horse.” 

“If he crossed, he’s hidin’ out at 
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your place, Gordon!” the sheriff bel¬ 
lowed. 

“Why don’t you wade over and 
have a look around?” Jimmy 
shouted, and hoped his loud laugh 
would carry across the muddy 
stream. 

Purty Fred did not answer. It 
had been less than a month ago that 
Jimmy Gordon had told him to get 
off his land and not come back un¬ 
less he was hunting trouble. 

Another of the riders now began 
shouting. And Jimmy recognized 
the rasping, whiskey-harsh voice of 
Pete Ackton, the former owner of 
the Witch Creek ranch, from whom 
he had bought the relinquishment 
through a realty agent and home¬ 
stead locater in Sagebrush. 

“This is Pete Ackton, Gordon. It 
was Henry Kane and the QT outfit 
that run me off that ranch—” 

“You didn’t say anything about 
bein’ run off when you sold out to 
me!” called Jimmy, his fists clench¬ 
ing. 

“I’m tellin’ you now, ain’t I? If 
Henry Kane shows up, kill the 
snake and I’ll add a hundred to the 
price on his hide.” 

“I don’t collect bounty money, 
Ackton. That’s a job for skunks 
like you. I’m not hired out to Purty 
Fred.” 

“Come over on this side, Gordon, 
and call me a skunk!” 

“Paddle over and hear what else 
I kin call you. I’m gittin’ wet out 
here in the rain.” 

I GNORING the sheriff’s re¬ 
newed shouting, Jimmy Gordon 
waded back through the muck 
to the cabin. In the little closed 
porch off the kitchen he shed his 
wet jumper and hung his sodden hat 
on a nail. 


Maude was in the kitchen, her 
face a little pale as she looked at 
him. Jimmy grinned. 

“Purty Fred can’t get across the 
creek, honey. Hope he’s enjoyin’ 
the little shower.” 

“I heard most of what was said,” 
she spoke in a low tone as Jimmy 
put his arm around her shoulder. 
He felt her tremble and drew her to 
him and kissed her. 

“So did he,” she whispered, nod¬ 
ding toward the other room where 
the wounded man was just closing 
the window. 

“That tinhorn sheriff acts right 
mad about somethin’, Gordon,” the 
stranger said, limping to the couch. 

“You’re what Purty Fred claims 
you to be?” asked Jimmy. 

“My name is Henry Kane and I 
work for the QT outfit. And 
Thomas didn’t lie when he claimed 
I’d killed a man or two. But I 
wasn’t hired to kill you or any other 
nester. I got into a fight near Sage¬ 
brush when Thomas and some of 
his men ganged up on me after I 
left town. That was last night 
after midnight. I tried not to kill 
any of ’em. Hope I didn’t. I was 
in town on business for the QT out¬ 
fit. Fred Thomas might have had 
a warrant for me. If he had, he 
didn’t try to serve it while he had 
the chance in town. Nor he didn’t 
mention a warrant when he and his 
men jumped me as I rode away 
from the livery barn. There wasn’t 
any warnin’. Just guns shootin’ at 
me. And I heard that sweet fog¬ 
horn voice of his tellin’ his men to 
kill me.” 

“Did you run Pete Ackton off 
this place?” demanded Jimmy. 

Henry Kane gave him a twisted 
grin. “You heard him say so, Gor¬ 
don. Speakin’ of money reminds 
me. I left twenty-five thousand 
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dollars all wrapped up in that other 
slicker behind my saddle. Would 
you fetch it to the house so the 
pack rats won’t chaw it up?” 

CHAPTER II 

AN OFFER 

F ortified by hot food and 

strong coffee, Henry Kane, 
clothed in dry clothes belong¬ 
ing to Jimmy, smoked his brown 
paper cigarette and talked casually 
about nothing in particular as he 
took packages of banknotes from 
the yellow slicker and laid them on 
the couch beside him. 

“That Moss Agate horse,” he de¬ 
clared—his talk was about horses 
mostly—“is a sample of what a man 
kin do with a spoiled bronc. That 
horse was outlawed and condemned 
as a man-killer by bronc tamers. I 
paid twenty-five dollars for him to 
a man who was goin’ to shoot him 
because he didn’t want any more 
of his bronc peelers crippled up. In 
six months’ time that big gray 
horse was tame as a kitten. I’ve 
camped alone a lot. Turn him 
loose without a picket rope or hob¬ 
bles to keep him from strayin’, an’ 
come daylight he wouldn’t be two 
hundred yards from camp. He’s a 
regidar camp pet. 

“Miz Gordon, you could ride him 
bareback with a hackamore. But 
let a man try to ride him and he’d 
throw him faster’n he could climb 
back in the saddle. You see, the 
winter I broke him I was stayin’ 
at a ranch where there was a lady 
and her two young daughters. They 
helped me make a pet out of him. 
Fact is, before I’d ever tried to ride 
him or put a saddle on him, I found 
the youngest girl—Tiny, we called 
her, because she was a little tike— 
settin’ on his back in the stall and 


him nibblin’ sugar from her sister 
Jean’s hands. Scared me green. 
They told me they’d bin settin’ on 
him, sometimes both of ’em at once, 
for a week or more. And that was 
the bronc they was goin’ to shoot 
because he was a man-killer. I’ve 
known John Law to make that same 
mistake about a man,” he continued 
reflectively. “The law brands a 
man as an outlaw and a killer. 
Shoots him down like he was a mad 
dog.” He picked up a package of 
banknotes fastened with a wide rub¬ 
ber band, flipped the money onto 
the table, and grinned at Jimmy and 
Maude. 

“A thousand dollars. That’s the 
bounty on the hide of a man John 
Law has put his outlaw brand on. 
It’s enough to buy you two a grub¬ 
stake somewheres else.” 

“I don’t savvy what you mean, 
Kane,” said Jimmy. 

“Take that money and pull out. 
You had more than one chance since 
I landed here on this side of Witch 
Crick, Gordon, to shoot me in the 
back and collect that thousand. 
But you’re a white man and you 
didn't try ary tricks. I’m payin’ 
for the oats and hay,Moss Agate 
is eatin’.” 

“Why, you can’t do a thing like 
this,” argued Jimmy, wondering 
what sort of a game the outlaw was 
playing. 

“There’s nothin’ to keep a man 
from doin’ what he wants with his 
own money. And there’s no strings 
tied to it. And no snake tricks, as 
you think. Take that money and 
pull stakes.” 

“Please,” said Maude. “Please 
don’t ask us to do that. We couldn’t 
take that money.” 

“How much did you pay Pete 
Ackton for his relinquishment?” 
Henry Kane asked. 
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Jimmy Gordon knew any man 
who would tackle that Hooded 
stream had to be in an awful 
hurry. 


of the creek. It’s as good a winter 
line camp as you’ll find in Montana. 
I won’t lose a dollar on it. I’ll 
make money. But you can’t, be¬ 
cause you won’t have the cattle to 
feed here to make ’er pay. And even 
if you got cattle on shares, you have 
too many neighbors that like the 
taste of another man’s beef and 
there ain’t much about brand 
changin’ and rustlin’ that they 
don’t savvy. They’ll steal you 
blind if you put cattle here.” 

“The QT outfit, you mean?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“The QT cowboys ain’t the only 
neighbors you got,” Henry Kane an¬ 
swered. 

“You mean some of the little out- 


“Two thousand dollars,” replied 
Jimmy. “Dirt cheap. At that 
time, anyhow, it was a cheap price.” 

“And it still is.” Henry Kane 
tossed another sheaf of banknotes 
on the table, his blue eyes frozen. 
“I’m buyin’ the relinquishment 
from you. I’m not loco and I’m not 
up to any tricks. I want this Witch 
Crick place. I got my own rea¬ 
sons.” 

I T’S too late to get that field in 
shape to raise a grain crop this 
year,” Jimmy pointed out. 
“The alfalfa is ruined. Drowned 
out and covered with gumbo mud. 
Be a year before a man can make 
a dollar out of it. I’m not sellin’!” 

“Mister,” Henry Kane said pa¬ 
tiently, “this rain will grow wild hay 
in every coulee and along both sides 
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the deal. Don’t ask too many ques¬ 
tions. I don’t like to tell lies. You 
got till daylight to make up your 
mind. You and the missus talk it 
over. Ma’am, I reckon it’s time I 
put another hot compress on this 
knee. And would you mind takin’ 
a squint at the weather, Gordon? 
Seems like the rain has quit. Witch 
Crick will go down as sudden as 
she come up, once it quits rainin’. 
Come daylight, I got to git a start 
on that law posse. 

“An’, Gordon,” Kane went on, 
“while you’re taking a look at the 
weather, you might be wise to 
scout around. There’s lots of 
wolves around Witch Creek would 
kill the three of us for what money 
is in this cabin. Better take your 
six-shooter. Here.” And he picked 
up Jimmy’s .45 from the couch and 
held it out, butt foremost. 

Jimmy stared at the man with 
frank puzzlement. With a queer 
laugh he took the gun. 

“Kane, are you tryin’ to coax me 
into makin’ a snake play for that 


fits on the edge of the QT range?” 

“Nesters, some of ’em. Others 
are just plain rustlers fillin’ beef 
contracts to the mines and railroad 
camps. Fellers like Pete Ackton. 
You and your missus better sign 
over this place to me.” 

“If we don’t?” Maude put in, 
smiling faintly. 

“Pete Ackton was almighty glad 
to sell out here,” reminded the cold- 
eyed Henry Kane. 

“Then it’s sell out/’ Jimmy 
mused, “or be run out.” \ 

“Pete Ackton sold out,” coun¬ 
tered Henry Kane. 

“This money,” said Jimmy, pick¬ 
ing up the two sheaves of crisp 
banknotes. “Is it your own or is 
it QT money?” 

“It ain’t stolen, Gordon. And 
that’s all you need to know about 
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money?” he demanded. “What’s to 
keep me from killin’ you with that 
gun?” 

“Plenty, pardner. Just one thing, 
but it’s more than enough. It’s the 
little lady that’s your wife. I ain’t 
takin’ a single chance when I trust 
you. There’s no snake in your 
make-up, Gordon. And your missus 
is the sort of lady any man would 
be proud to have for his wife. Now 
quit talkin’ foolish and take a squint 
at the weather.” 

Jimmy went outside, closing the 
door behind him. Maude came in 
with steaming towels to put on the 
outlaw’s bared knee. 

L ADY,” Henry Kane said ear¬ 
nestly, looking into her dark, 
troubled eyes, “make him 
sell out to me and haul freight outta 
here as quick as you kin load your 
stuff in a w’agon.” 

Maude Gordon shook her head. 
“Because we’ve done no more than 
average humans would do for a man 
who needed a night’s shelter, you’re 
buying us out instead of forcing us 
out as you forced Pete Ackton,” she 
said evenly. “Your orders are to 
scare out the nester on Witch 
Creek. Instead, you’re using QT 
money that doesn’t belong to you 
to buy us out. I know Ed Quirk 
who owns the QT, and I knew his 
pardner. Bob Truman, who was shot 
to death by a bushwhacker in Sage¬ 
brush last winter. Truman was a 
hard man, and so is Quirk. He’s 
certainly not the generous-hearted 
type who pays a nester two thou¬ 
sand dollars to move out of the 
country. He’s mighty bitter toward 
all nesters. 

“I knew that when we moved 
here. Jimmy didn’t. He bought the 
place as a surprise for me, and I 
didn’t have the heart to tell him. 


Nor have I told him that one day 
not long ago when he was in town 
after supplies. Quirk stopped here. 
I had to run him off with a shot¬ 
gun. No, Ed Quirk isn’t spending 
two thousand dollars of his money 
to buy us out.” 

“Don’t worry about that, lady. 
I’ll take care of Ed Quirk.” 

“Jim Gordon,” said Maude 
proudly, “isn’t the kind to let an¬ 
other man fight his battles. If we 
go broke here, we’ll leave. But we 
can’t let you pay us that money. 
We’ll sell to Ed Quirk, perhaps, if 
he makes the right offer. But he 
can’t scare us into leaving. We 
won’t run. We’re not cowards.” 

“You don’t realize what you’re 
buckin’, lady,” Henry Kane argued. 
“Ed Quirk is straight poison to 
nesters, especially since his pardner. 
Bob Truman, was bushwhacked last 
winter. You and your husband are 
white folks. I don’t want to see 
you get caught in this business. It’s 
bad enough for a man when a range 
war starts. It’s plain hell for a 
woman. Ed Quirk is on the warpath. 
What’s the life of Jim Gordon or 
a dozen Jim Gordons to a man like 
him? 

“You say you had to run him off 
with a shotgun. Lady, that don’t 
mean you’ve won out. It’s like 
teasin’ a rattlesnake to cross Quirk. 
He’ll come back. And if Ed Quirk 
gits his way, he’ll kill Gordon. Fer 
Gawd’s sake, lady, take that two 
thousand and quit this damned 
ranch!” 

Whatever reply Maude might 
have made was interrupted as the 
kitchen door opened and Jimmy 
came in, barring the door. Shed¬ 
ding hat and slicker, he came into 
the front room. He tossed his gun 
on the couch and warmed his hands 
at the stove. 
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“The rain’s about over,” he re¬ 
ported. “Sky breakin’. Stars 
shinin’ over the mountains. And 
the creek’s dropped half a foot or 
more. If she keeps droppin’, the 
sheriff and his outfit will be able 
to cross by sunrise without wettin’ 
their saddle skirts.” 

“See any sign of anybody 
around?” 

“Nary a sign, Kane.” 

T HE alarm clock on tne shelf 
ticked off the hours, but none 
of the three got any sleep 
that night. Maude kept up the hot 
applications on Kane’s lame knee. 
In between they played cards. Now 
and then Kane took whiskey with 
black coffee. Once Maude put a 
fresh dressing on the wounded 
shoulder. An hour before dawn 
Henry Kane got ready to leave. He 
made one last plea to Maude, 
though he addressed his words to 
both of them. 

“Quirk wants this place. He has 
a powerful reason for wantin’ it. If 
you don’t sell, he’s goin’ to act 
ornery about it. Stayin’ here won’t 
buy you anything but trouble. Sign 
this ranch over to me and pull out. 
It ain’t worth fightin’ for. You kin 
find any number of places better 
than this mudhole.” 

Jimmy hesitated, but Maude 
took the decision upon herself. Her 
eyes were alight with a sort of des¬ 
perate courage. 

“Ed Quirk can't run us out. 
We’re staying.” She put the two 
bundles of banknotes in the spread- 
out yellow slicker that held the bulk 
of the money. 

“I’d rather face the biggest posse 
of gun fighters in the country,” de¬ 
clared Henry Kane, wrapping the 
money in the slicker, “than try to 
argue with a woman.” 

WS—2C 


He shook hands with Maude and 
thanked her for caring for him. His 
blue eyes had lost their wary hard¬ 
ness. 

“Lady, I ain’t forgettin’ what you 
and your husband done for me to¬ 
night. Count me as your friend if 
you git in a tight.” 

At the barn Kane met bitter dis¬ 
appointment. The big gray was 
lame in a foreleg. Not crippled, but 
too lame to travel fast. 

“I’ll have to take one of your 
horses, Gordon,” he said. “No other 
way out of it. I’ll be back for Moss 
Agate. In case I don’t come back 
for him, he belongs to your missus.” 

“That brown of mine will carry 
you as far as you’re goin’.” 

“Purty Fred Thomas will find my 
horse here. Tell you what you do,” 
Kane said. “Put my saddle and 
bridle on Moss Agate. I’ll use your 
outfit. I’ll lead Moss Agate down 
the crick about a mile and slip the 
saddle around under his belly so’s 
it’ll look like an accident. He won’t 
fight the turned saddle. They’ll find 
him hung up in the brush by a 
bridle rein, the saddle under his 
belly, and pieces of a torn slicker 
hangin’ to the saddle strings. It’ll 
look like he’s lost me cornin’ acrost 
and lost the money they know I 
had tied in the slicker behind my 
saddle. That’ll let you out. They’ll 
think I got drowned or if they no¬ 
tice your horse and rig missin’ 
they'll figger I got lost from my 
horse and stole youm. That’ll let 
you out.” 

“They’d read your fresh tracks in 
the mud, Kane,” Jimmy pointed 
out. “Take my horse and drag it. 
You got no time to lose. Sky’s git- 
tin’ light in the east and the stars 
are fadin’.” 

As Jimmy saddled the big brown 
for Kane he did not notice in the 
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dark barn that the man had slipped 
two of the packages of banknotes 
into one of the pockets of the sad¬ 
dle that lay on the floor beside the 
low bench where Kane was sitting. 

Jimmy stood in the dark door¬ 
way of the barn as Henry Kane 
mounted, after shaking hands. 

“So long, Gordon. Your guns are 
under the blanket on the couch. 
You may need ’em. An’ think over 
that proposition.” 

“So long, Kane. Good luck!” 

Henry Kane had made out the 
shadowy form of Maude, who stood 
in the doorway of the cabin. He 
rode past at a sloshing trot and 
leaned toward her. 

“So long, lady. I left a little 
somethin’ in your husband’s saddle 
pocket,” he called out in a low tone. 
“Just in case you change your minds 
about this damned mudhole.” 

And Henry Kane rode away as 
the stars dimmed in a clearing sky. 

CHAPTER III 

FOOD FOR THE POSSE 

HEN the mud-spattered, 
cold and ill-tempered posse 
forded Witch Creek a little 
after sunrise, Jimmy Gordon man¬ 
aged to be in plain sight, digging a 
ditch to carry the water away from 
the stable door. Jimmy counted 
twelve possemen in all. Evidently 
they had camped at a deserted line 
camp in the hills and had spent a 
hungry, miserable night. 

“We want some hot grub and 
coffee, Gordon,” snapped the sheriff, 
whose usually clean-shaven face 
was covered with muddy black 
stubble. His opaque black eyes 
were bloodshot, ugly. His clothes 
were wet, his hands blue with cold. 

“Bein’ as it’s official, Thomas, I’ll 
have to feed you, I reckon,” 


drawled Jimmy. “It’ll cost you a 
dollar apiece. Ackton, still got a 
horn drooped? You said somethin’ 
last night about whippin’ me.” 

“To hell with your damn fool jan¬ 
glin’, Gordon,” the sheriff snarled. 
“We’re in a hurry. What’s them 
fresh horse tracks in the mud?” 

“Henry Kane made ’em when he 
left here,” Jimmy said blandly, 
grinning as he watched the look on 
the sheriff’s face. 

“Damn you, Gordon! Double- 
crossed us, eh? Harborin’ a crimi¬ 
nal and obstructin’ justice is a peni¬ 
tentiary offense in Montana. You’re 
under arrest.” 

“I expected that. But go slow, 
mister. Makin’ a false arrest kin 
cost you that shiny badge. There 
ain’t a law in the books that calls 
it a crime to take orders from a 
desperate criminal with a gun in his 
hand. I did what any man would 
do under the circumstances. I 
acted for my own safety and the 
protection of my wife. Snap the 
handcuffs on me, Purty Fred, and 
there’ll be a new sheriff in office be¬ 
fore the moon changes. And if you 
aim to git fed here, you’ll forget this 
idea of makin’ any arrests,” he ad¬ 
vised. “Another thing: My house 
is my own. You can’t enter it with¬ 
out a search warrant. You and 
your men will eat what I fetch you 
outside or in the barn. My wife 
ain’t feelin’ well. I’m doin’ the 
cookin’ and I’ll make it damned 
tough on you or any of your men 
that set foot inside the house.” 

“Sounds like you’ve sold out to 
Quirk,” sneered Pete Ackton. 
“Fred, it’s as plain as the brand on 
your horse. Gordon’s a QT man. 
Mighta knowed that when I let him 
buy me out o’ here. He’s a trai¬ 
tor.” 

“Traitor to what, Ackton?” de- 
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manded Jimmy. “I don’t remem¬ 
ber joinin’ any kind of lodge. I 
ain’t a joiner. Speak plain.” 

“You’re a nester, same as the rest 
of us. Quirk is the big cattle kind, 
or claims to be. He’s hired gunmen 
like Henry Kane to run us out of 
the cow country or kill us if we 
stay. You stood in with Kane last 
night. You’re treatin’ the sheriff 
and his law posse like we was 
tramps and worse. You’ve lied to 
the law.” 

“When did I lie? I didn’t say 
Kane wasn’t here, last night. I told 
your brave sheriff to come over and 
look around. But you was all too 
damned yellow to do what a crip¬ 
pled man did, when he crossed 
Witch Creek. Any more of that 
talk out of you, Ackton, and I’ll 
drag you off your horse and give 
you the whippin’ of your life. I’m 
itchin’ to bust you wide open. So 
shut up!” 

“That’ll be enough of that talk 
from you, Gordon,” said Fred 
Thomas. “Rustle us breakfast and 
make it fast.” 

“Like your eggs fried or boiled, 
Fred?” asked Jimmy mildly. 

“Fried. All the eggs you got.” 

W E used the last egg in the 
house three days ago.” 
Jimmy turned his back and 
made his way through the mud that 
was beginning to turn into heavy 
gumbo, now that the rain had let 
up. 

He scraped the mud from his feet 
at the door of the little shed off the 
kitchen. He was chuckling as 
Maude handed him his sheep wool, 
moccasins. Maude kissed him 
heartily. Gone was her troubled 
look, her blues and depression. 

“I was listening, Jimmy. You 
were fine. You have ’em madder 
than wet hornets. Jimmy, there are 


only two nesters besides Pete Ack¬ 
ton in that posse, and they’re men 
who took up homesteads near the 
QT range, hoping to sell out to 
Quirk. The rest are loafers around 
town. They toady to Fred Thomas 
and flatter him, playing up to his 
vanity. He hires them for jobs like 
this. They’re just a pack of cow¬ 
ards. Kane is tough and he’s an 
outlaw, but there’s nothing petty or 
underhanded about him.” 

“Kane has nerve, Maude,” Jimmy 
agreed. “And he don’t deal from a 
marked deck. What are you put¬ 
tin’ in that pot of coffee? Sugar?” 

“Powders, James, my boy,” 
Maude said sweetly. “Those poor 
man hunters look so bedraggled I 
thought I’d fix ’em a little tonic. 
It’s the powder stuff the doctor 
gave you when you were sick that 
time in town. Remember?” 

“Remember? Great guns, honey, 
you’ll—” Jimmy chuckled and gave 
her a hug. “They’ll think they’re 
poisoned. It takes about half an 
hour for it to work, don’t it? Then 
you’d swear you’ve been poisoned.” 

“It’s a tonic, Jimmy. And they 
won’t taste it in the strong coffee. 
They’ll think you’ve fed ’em strych¬ 
nine, sure.” 

“Good gal.” 

“We’re giving Kane a good start . 
on them,” Maude told him. “Earn¬ 
ing that two thousand dollars we’re 
not going to keep. And I’m not 
forgetting he thought enough of us 
to say his Moss Agate horse be¬ 
longed to me if he didn’t come 
back.” Maude poured the rest of 
the powder into the coffee that was 
bubbling in the pot. 

A LOUD commotion at the 
barn took Jimmy to the win¬ 
dow. Pete Ackton had led 
Henry Kane’s big gray horse out 
of the barn. 
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Jimmy flung open the kitchen 
door. The crowd was too busy 
watching Ackton to notice Jimmy 
until he was among them. 

The big iron-gray horse was lung¬ 
ing and striking. Pete Ackton, 
cursing, jerked the hackamore rope. 
Fred Thomas had unsaddled his 
horse and was following the circling 
gray, saddle blanket in hand. He 
was going to saddle the gray geld¬ 
ing, evidently, his own horse being 
leg weary. 

Jimmy’s left hand grabbed Ack- 
ton’s coat collar and his right 
caught the man square on the jaw. 
As Ackton reeled sideways, Jimmy 
grabbed the hackamore rope in one 
hand and swung with all his might 
again as Ackton went for his gun. 
Ackton’s knees buckled. Jimmy 
gave him a hard blow that sent him 
sprawling in the mud. 

Then Jimmy turned his attention 
to the fighting gray horse. It took 
several minutes to calm the animal. 
Then Jimmy led him back into the 
barn. When he came out he faced 
Fred Thomas, who still had his sad¬ 
dle blanket in his hand. 

“Who told you to take that horse 
out of the barn, Thomas?’’ he 
rasped, his glance flicking to the un¬ 
conscious Ackton still sprawled in 
the mud. 

“That’s Kane’s horse and I’m 
takin’ it,” Thomas growled. “Mine’s 
half played out.” He dropped the 
saddle blanket and his right hand 
shifted to his gun. 

“That horse ain’t leavin’ my 
barn,” Jimmy told him. “In the 
first place the horse is lame. In the 
second place, he belongs to my wife. 
Kane gave him to her when he left 
here.” 

“That so?” A slow, leering grin 
spread across Purty Fred Thomas’ 
face. Time had been when he 
thought he could sweep the little 


tenderfoot schoolmarm of Sage¬ 
brush off her feet. “Oh. So Henry 
Kane give his top horse to Maude, 
eh? Damned if I’d be proud to say 
a man like Henry Kane give my 
wife presents. Give her his—” 

Jimmy’s leap was silent, swift. 
He was smaller than the sheriff, 
lighter in build, but he was quick 
as a cougar. As Purty Fred’s gun 
came from its holster, Jimmy was 
at his throat. They went down in 
the mud. 

Jimmy wrenched the gun from 
the sheriff’s hand as it exploded, the 
bullet plowing a splashing furrow in 
the mud and water, almost hitting 
a man in the leg. Jimmy fought 
with the red fury of a man gone 
mad. His fists crashed into 
Thomas’ face. There was a chok¬ 
ing, wild cry for help as Jimmy 
shoved the sheriff’s head into the 
gumbo mud. 

One of Fred Thomas’ men jerked 
his gun and stepped forward, the 
gun poised to club Jimmy’s head. 

“Drop it!” called Maude. She 
had heard the sound of a shot and 
had seen Jimmy fighting. Now she 
stood not twenty feet away, a 
double-barreled shotgun in her 
hands. 

“Drop that gun and stand back,” 
she said tensely. “All of you stand 
back. Don’t kill him, Jimmy. He 
looks like he’s had enough.” 

Jimmy got up. Fred Thomas sat 
up blindly, his face a solid mass of 
bloody mud that made him look 
ludicrous. He was groaning and 
sputtering. 

. Jimmy kicked the sheriff to his 
feet, trampling the law officer’s 
fancy pearl-handled six-shooter in 
the mud. Then he faced the others. 
Pete Ackton was sitting up in the 
mud, gasping for breath, his muddy 
face streaked with blood. 
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W ASH Ackton and your 
purty sheriff off at the 
crick,” Jimmy ordered, his 
voice seething with fury. “Keep out 
of my bam or you’ll git hurt. One of 
you come to the house and I’ll give 
you a pot of coffee and cold bread 
and meat to feed this brave outfit 
of man hunters. I’m feedin’ you 
like I’d feed stray yellow dogs. 
When you got your bellies warmed 
up, get off my place. The next 
fightin’ I do will be with a six- 
shooter.” 

He and Maude went to the house. 
Blood was flowing from Jimmy’s 
nose and his clothes were covered 
with mud. Maude still carried the 
double-barreled shotgun and her 
dark eyes were snapping with anger. 

“The dirty cowards, Jimmy!” she 
burst out as they went into the 
kitchen. 

“No coward in you, pardner. 
Chargin’ ’em all with an empty 
shotgun.” 

“Empty!” Maude ‘broke’ the 
shotgun and two loaded shells were 
ejected into her hand. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Jimmy 
gasped. “You loaded it. Hm-m-m. 
Seems like there’s things about the 
tenderfoot gal I married that I’m 
learnin’, day by day. Ever shoot a 
shotgun?” 

“Only trap shooting. Clay 
pigeons. Before I came to the wild 
and woolly West. Take it, Jimmy. 
I think I’m getting weak in the 
knees.” 

She would have collapsed if he 
hadn’t caught her. Tracking mud 
and water across the floors, he car¬ 
ried her over and laid her on the 
couch. He fetched her a glass of 
water and watched her helplessly as 
she drank it.” 

“All right?” he asked in a scared 
voice. “You’re not sick? Hurt?” 
“I'm fine and dandy now,” 


Maude said reassuringly. “I’ll just 
sit here for a minute. Jimmy, I 
think the coffee is boiling over.” 

Jimmy poured the steaming cof¬ 
fee into an empty water bucket and 
took what bread and meat he could 
find, a boiled ham, some cold roast 
and steak left over from the last 
meal. 

Maude watched him, smiling as 
the color returned to her face. While 
he fixed the food, Jimmy kept tell¬ 
ing her to take it easy, asking her 
if she was sure she was all right. 
He couldn’t figure out a girl who 
had the cool nerve to load a gun 
and face a crowd of armed men, 
then faint. 

Jimmy had never made much of 
a study of women. Mostly, he was 
bashful, afraid of them. His awk¬ 
ward solicitude amused Maude. She 
had loaded that gun from habit. At 
school she had won first prize at 
trap shooting. She understood fire¬ 
arms as well as a man. But now 
she knew how terribly afraid she’d 
been, though she hadn’t realized it 
at the moment of excitement. 

Jimmy stepped to the door, the 
pail of coffee in his hand. 

“Come and get it,” he called. 
“You’ll drink out of the pail and 
eat with your hands. Come and 
get it or I’ll throw it away!” 

CHAPTER IV 

ED QUIBK MAKES PLANS 

B EFORE the gumbo mud had 
dried up to a white crust on 
the alkali flats, the story of 
Jimmy Gordon’s fight with Pete 
Ackton and Purty Fred at the 
Witch Creek ranch had spread 
across the cow country from Sage¬ 
brush to the headquarters ranch of 
the QT. 

In saloons, at roundup camps, 
and at the ranches of the nesters the 
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story was told with many varying 
details. And to it was added rumor 
that Jimmy Gordon had poisoned 
the sheriff and the posse. A few 
miles beyond the Witch Creek ranch 
every one of them had been taken 
violently ill with cramps. They had 
been forced to abandon the hunt 
for the outlaw, Henry Kane. A 
more or less garbled version of the 
tale reached Ed Quirk at the QT. 

Quirk was a tall, rawboned man 
with a hawklike nose, thin-lipped 
mouth and coarse iron-gray hair. 
His eyes were light gray, glinting 
like polished steel in the sunlight. 
He was hard on horses, though he 
never fought his mount. But he 
rode hard and demanded everything 
the animal had. When he thought 
a horse had gone beyond the peak 
of its usefulness he pensioned it. No 
money could buy these pensioned 
horses that had been in Quirk’s 
string. He took all a horse had. 

The same was true of his handling 
men. He paid double wages and 
drove his men like a slave driver. 
Or rather, led them. Ed Quirk 
asked of no man what he could not 
tackle himself, be it letting down 
the hammer on a salty bronc, going 
without sleep and food, or fighting. 

He hired the top hands of the 
cow country, mounted them on the 
best horses they had ever ridden, 
and expected them to do the work 
of ten men and fight when he told 
them to fight. His riders cussed 
him and the QT among themselves. 
But no outsider could malign either 
in their hearing and get away with¬ 
out a fight. Ed Quirk held his men 
with a fierce loyalty bondage. 

He drank with them, gambled 
with them, fought them when they 
crossed him, and had killed one or 
two in six-shooter arguments. He 
was profane, uncouth, brutal, domi¬ 
neering, abusive when he got too 


drunk. He could ride any horse 
that wore his brand, could fist-whip 
anyone in the outfit. He started 
every new hand with a string of 
broncs. If the puncher couldn’t 
ride his string out, he knew he’d 
better quit. If he was afraid to 
fight for the QT he was fired and 
whipped to boot. The QT outfit 
was tough, but when Quirk’s men 
got into trouble he backed them, 
right or wrong. A man had Quirk 
behind him, solid as a brick wall, 
when he hired out to the QT. 

Henry Kane was rated the top 
hand of the outfit. He sat in the 
bunkhouse, his crippled leg reeking 
of arnica, his shoulder freshly band¬ 
aged, a bottle of whiskey on the deal 
table at his elbow. 

Quirk looked down at Kane as 
he lay sprawled on his tarp-covered 
bunk. Kane was grinning faintly. 
Quirk had just finished telling him 
the story one of the QT cowboys 
had brought back from town. 

“He tells it that this Jim Gordon 
took Pete Ackton to a whippin’, 
then like to drowned Purty Fred 
Thomas in the mud. Then after 
that Gordon fed ’em like he’d feed 
stray dogs and put a bait of poison 
in their coffee. Like to killed ’em. 
Sounds like some wind-jammer 
with a jag on was tellin’ it scary. 
I’ve seen this Gordon around Sage¬ 
brush. He didn’t look tough to me. 
Just a quiet sort of common hand. 
What Maude Black ever seen in him 
I don’t know. But he did win the 
bronc ridin’. Won it on a horse 
that would bother you or me or 
any other man to set. Done it easy, 
too. But hell, Henry, he don’t look 
like a fightin’ man.” 

“Neither did Billy the Kid,” re¬ 
minded Henry Kane. “But he man¬ 
aged to hold his own. A hophead 
don’t look like he kin jump ten feet, 
neither. Ask me, it’s them quiet 
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gents that a man had better watch. 
It’s provin’ what I told you. I’d 
rather have Jimmy Gordon on my 
side— 

Ed Quirk drank from the bottle 
and set it down. “What’s this 
about you givin’ Maude Black your 
Moss Agate horse?” he interrupted. 
“You said you left him there be¬ 
cause he went lame.” 

T HE lady’s name is Mrs. Gor¬ 
don, Ed. You kinda forgot 
that once, she told me. And 
if she says Moss Agate belongs to 
her, that’s straight.” 

“There’s times, Henry, when you 
kin be the mule-headedest, orneri- 
est, contrariest, aggravatin’est hu¬ 
man that ever walked the earth. 
Bin that way since we was button 
kids together. No need to swell up 
on me. I was drunk the day I 
stopped by the Witch Crick ranch. 
Didn’t go there a-purpose to see her. 
I rode there to tell Gordon to git 
off that ranch or I’d run him off. 
I danced with her at schoolhouse 
dances in town and she didn’t treat 
me like I was a sheepherder or poi¬ 
son or somethin’. I made a pass 
at her to kiss her and she got on 
the prod.” 

“That was what any decent 
woman would do. Hell, Ed, can’t 
you ever git it through your fool 
head that you can’t go pawin’ at 
every purty girl you see? That little 
lady’s plumb stuck on Gordon and 
wouldn’t look twice at any other 
man on earth. Any fool kin see 
that. She’s decent.” 

“Nobody said she wasn’t decent. 
Don’t git hot about it. Only you 
act loco. Givin’ ’em two thousand 
dollars. Givin’ her that Moss 
Agate horse that you wouldn’t sell 
to no man for no amount of cash. 
You’re costin’ the QT a lot of 
money.” 


SS 

“Then fire me. And try to lick 
me when you pay me off.” Henry 
Kane was grinning as he rolled a 
cigarette. 

“You know damn well I can’t 
whup you, Henry. Never could, 
and I’m no better than I was the 
last time you made me take a 
lickin’. What I’m drivin’ at is this: 
If Jim Gordon is as tough a hand 
as you think he is, I want to hire 
him. He kin keep the Witch Crick 
ranch, and—” 

“No, Ed,” Kane interrupted. 
“Let Gordon and his little wife 
alone. Don’t try to mix that young 
feller up in this. Hell, can’t you 
savvy that he’s not your kind of a 
cowboy? He wants to live quiet 
and peaceful with his wife. They 
want a home and kids, Ed, not a 
lot of trouble.” 

“Then let ’em pull out and find 
a new range,” Ed Quirk said irri¬ 
tably. “We can’t be stubbin’ our 
feet over them two lovebirds every 
time we want to use that Witch 
Crick ranch in our business. Shove 
’em out, Henry. But quit throwin’ 
away my money and don’t go givin’ 
away the QT remuda. You’re git- 
tin’ expensive as hell.” 

“I never did hire out cheap, even 
to an old pardner. I reckon you 
wouldn’t savvy what I was talkin’ 
about if I told you to ride over to 
Witch Crick and apologize to that 
little lady for actin’ like a skunk.” 

“Apologize?” roared the cowman, 
choking on a mouthful of raw whis¬ 
key. “Are you plumb loco? I ain’t 
never—” 

“I know. I know. Forgit it. 
Mighta knowed you wouldn’t know 
what I was talkin’ about. Ed, did 
you ever in your life tell anybody 
you was sorry you’d done ’em 
wrong? Ever admit you was 
wrong?” 

Quirk shook his head vigorously. 
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“If I do somethin’ that’s wrong, it 
stays done thataway. Goin’ back 
and admittin’ a wrong ain’t undoin’ 
anything. And it’s a weak habit 
to git into.” 

“One thing shore certain, Ed, no¬ 
body kin ever accuse you of bein’ 
chicken-hearted,” Henry Kane said 
dryly. “Any news in town besides 
Gordon whippin’ Pete Ackton and 
the sheriff?” 

T HIS,” said Ed Quirk, taking 
a folded and somewhat 
crumpled bit of cloth from 
his pocket. On the square of cloth 
was printed a reward notice in bold 
black letters. It offered one thou¬ 
sand dollars, dead or alive, for 
Henry Kane, wanted for rustling 
and murder in Wyoming. 

“One of the boys saw' it tacked 
in the post office and took it as a 
souvenir,” Quirk remarked. 

“Then that sheriff wasn’t runnin’ 
a whizzer when he told Gordon 
there was a thousand dollars on my 
pelt,” growled Kane. “Why didn’t 
he come on here after me, then? 
Nothin’ to stop him except a belly¬ 
ache.” 

“A bellyache, Henry, and cold 
feet. There’s a streak of yaller six 
inches wide down Purty Fred’s 
back. I told him to stay off the QT 
range the day I fired him, before the 
nesters elected him sheriff. He 
ain’t ever forgot the quirtin’ I give 
him that day. You’re plumb safe 
here. I told you that when you 
come. Now what’s the story behind 
the Wyoming charges?” 

“I fought on the losin’ side of a 
range war. I told you that when 
I landed here.” 

“That all?” 

“Ain’t that enough?” countered 
Henry Kane. 

“It is, pardner, if you say so. But 
there’s a lot of cowboys who was 


mixed in that big war that fought 
on the losin’ side. An’ nobody of¬ 
fered a reward for ’em afterward.” 

“I told you about stayin’ with 
some folks. Man and his wife and 
two daughters. They was the finest 
folks I ever met. The kids called 
me Uncle Henry and they treated 
me like one of the family. I spent 
one winter with ’em and promised 
’em I’d come back sometime and 
visit ’em. 

“I was in New' Mexico when I 
got word the man had bin killed 
and that a stray bullet got his wife 
durin’ the fight at his ranch. I high- 
tailed it back there an’ found the 
two young uns at the orphan con¬ 
vent where they’d bin sent. I took 
up the fight where their daddy left 
off. I got the three men that made 
orphans of his two little girls. Them 
fellers was rich. Owned a bank, 
along with their cow outfit and 
other holdin’s. I stuck up the bank. 
Got fifty thousand dollars. I man¬ 
aged to git twenty-five thousand of 
it placed safe for the young uns. 
The other twenty-five thousand is 
the money I fetched from Sage¬ 
brush.” 

“Hold on, Henry,” interrupted 
Ed Quirk. “Let me git this straight. 
I sent you to town with a check 
for twenty-five thousand. I wanted 
that much cash to pay for cattle 
that was bein’ delivered.” 

“I still got the check. The 
money I fetched was my own. I 
had it planted near Sagebrush. 
Thought I might as well put the 
money into circulation. I give two 
thousand to Gordon. The rest of 
it you can use to pay that cowman 
for the cattle he delivered. That 
w'ay I’m rid of that loose money. 
Here’s your check back. Tear it up. 
You owe me twenty-three thousand. 
When I want it, I’ll ask for it.” 

Ed Quirk took the check Kane 
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handed him and slowly tore it to 
bits. “If that money I paid for 
the cattle was stolen from the bank 
in Wyoming, they got a record of 
the serial numbers. There’ll be a 
rumpus.’’ 

“Keep your shirt tail tucked in, 
Ed. That money I took from the 
bank is scattered all over Mexico 
by now. I traded it for other cur¬ 
rency to a man down in Mex that 
savvies the scatterin’ of such dinero. 
And if anything ever happens to 
me, Ed, I want you to see to it that 
the money you owe me goes to them 
two little girls that call me Uncle 
Henry. Them kids got a comical 
notion that I’m a white man. 
Savvy?” 

“I reckon I savvy, Henry. And 
them young uns ain’t bad guessers. 
If you ain’t a white man, you’ll do 
till one comes along. The young 
uns won’t lose their money. You 
kin bank on that.” 

“Knowed I could or I wouldn’t 
have trusted you. Let’s drink.” 

When they had taken a drink Ed 
Quirk grinned mirthlessly, his eyes 
hardening. 

“The nesters are holdin’ a big 
meetin’ in town next week,” he-said. 
“They aim to organize and saw my 
horns off. You know what that 
means. I’ll make bunch quitters out 
of every last one of ’em.” He hesi¬ 
tated. “You say this Jim Gordon 
is a game cuss. Fix it for him to 
’tend that meetin’ and find out 
their plans. I’ll make it right with 
him. Fix it with him any way you 
want to ’bout his Witch Crick 
place. But git that ranch for me. 
I need it. And I need Jim Gordon 
to run it. And quit bein’ so 
damned sentimental.” And without 
waiting for any answer, Ed Quirk 
strode out of the bunkhouse, spurs 
jingling. 


CHAPTER V 

NIGHT RIDERS 

I T was somewhere near midnight 
when Jimmy Gordon woke 
from a sound sleep. He lay 
there in the darkness, listening and 
wondering what could have awak¬ 
ened him. Maude was sleeping 
soundly, her breathing deep, her 
slumber untroubled. For they had 
decided that day to sell their relin¬ 
quishment, to accept the two thou¬ 
sand dollars Henry Kane had left 
behind him. 

Maude, fearful for Jimmy’s life, 
had persuaded him to accept the 
odd offer. 'But Jimmy’s decision 
had been made with stubborn re¬ 
luctance. Only for Maude, he 
would stick it out, somehow, take 
his chances. So his sleep, though 
heavy from sheer exhaustion, had 
been crowded with dreams. And it 
was from that uneasy slumber that 
he now awoke, his hand slipping un¬ 
der his pillow to close over the butt 
of his six-shooter. 

Every nerve taut, he slipped 
noiselessly from the wide double 
bed. In bare feet he crossed the 
floor to the open, screened window 
with its half blind that flapped 
gently in the faint night breeze. 

Outside the moon cast a bright 
light. He qould make out the bam 
and sheds and corrals; the big pole 
gate of the horse pasture; the sun¬ 
baked mud that had been the grain 
field. He could see nothing out of 
the way. And not even the yap¬ 
ping of a coyote broke the silence. 

Then, from a distance, he heard 
a sound—the sharp ping of barbed- 
wire fence being broken. It came 
from just over the low rolling hill 
at the upper side of the horse pas¬ 
ture up the creek. Again. Twice. 
Three times. Tightly strung wire 
being snapped. Jimmy pulled on 
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his overalls and boots and reached 
for his cartridge belt. He was 
buckling it on when Maude sat up 
in bed. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” she asked, 
her voice frightened. 

“They’re bustin’ the pasture 
fence. Pull the blinds and bar the 
door after me. If anybody tries to 
break in, you got the shotgun. 
Turn it loose on ’em.” 

Then he was gone. Hatless, his 
nightshirt tucked into his overalls, 
his gun in his hand. He ran to the 
barn, threw the saddle on one of 
the horses in the barn, mounted and 
spurred his mount to a run. 

He had not covered two hundred 
yards when a rifle cracked and a 
bullet snarled near his head. 116 
shot at the flash. Then more shots 
sang past him. They came from 
different directions, but all were 
sent from the concealment of cut 
banks or brush patches. And from 
perhaps a hundred-yard range. Too 
far for a six-shooter. They were 
not trying to hit him. They were 
warning him back. 

Jimmy realized he was a plain 
target, out there in the open. He 
pulled up sharply, his gun in his 
hand. The shooting ceased. He 
heard more fence wires break, yon¬ 
der beyond his vision, over the little 
hill. 

“Go back to bed, Gordon!” 
shouted a muffled, disguised voice. 
“We don’t want to make your wife 
a widow. But if you keep cornin’, 
you’ll git stopped by some bullets. 
Go back to bed.” 

Jimmy, trembling with rage, real¬ 
ized the utter helplessness of his 
position. They meant what they 
threatened. 

“Who are you?” he yelled, his 
voice shaking with anger. 

“That’s for you to figger out, 
nester! Go back to your cabin and 


git your sleep. And be a good little 
nester. You don’t want to leave us 
a purty widder lady, do yuh?” 

F IGHTING mad, Jimmy was 
tempted to charge the un¬ 
seen tormenter, die with a 
smoking gun in his hand. Then, 
thinking of Maude left at their 
mercy, he wheeled his horse and 
rode slowly back to the barn. He 
heard coarse laughter come from 
the shadows of the brush and cut 
coulees. The pinging snap of more 
broken wires. 

He stabled his horse without un¬ 
saddling the animal. Then, his gun 
in his hand, he went to the cabin. 
Maude unbarred and opened the 
door for him. 

“I heard what they said, Jimmy.” 
Maude tried to comfort him. 
“There’s nothing to do but grin and 
bear it. Swallow the bitter medi¬ 
cine, old-timer, and smack your lips 
like it was honey you’d tasted.” 

“The QT is shovin’ us out,” he 
said bitterly. “Or tryin’ to. It’s 
plain hell to take it layin’ down.” 

“You can’t fight a gang that 
hides in the brush, Jimmy. Let ’em 
tear down the fence. There’s noth¬ 
ing left in the pasture but dried 
gumbo, anyhow. In the morning, 
if they don’t smoke us out, we’ll 
load our things in the wagon and 
pull out.” 

“Let Quirk run us out?” growled 
Jimmy. “Not much. I’ll ride with 
you to town an’ see that you’re 
safely located. Then I’m cornin’ 
back to give ’em a fight. Quirk or 
no other man kin run me out.” 

“Don’t be too sure it’s the QT 
that’s doing it, Jimmy,” Maude 
said. “Does it seem reasonable that 
they’d pay us two thousand dollars 
to leave, then destroy fence they 
figure they’ve bought and paid 
for?” 
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Jimmy digested that thought. 
“Gosh, Maude. Maybe you’re 
right. Reckon it could be somebody 
else tryin’ to pass off as QT riders?” 

“I wouldn’t call Pete Ackton or 
Purty Fred your friends, Jimmy. 
And it’s the sort of game they’d be 
apt to play. Listen!” 

They heard men yelling and 
shouting. Then for a few brief mo¬ 
ments they caught sight of a group 
of horsemen riding away into the 
night, shooting off their guns at the 
stars as they went. After they had 
ridden away, there was silence. 
Maude and Jimmy stood in the 
darkened cabin, listening. Standing 
near the open window, he put his 
arm around her waist and held her. 
Maude tried to keep from crying. 
It seemed that not a single one of 
their dreams had been left to them. 

They were standing there, still 
silent, when a man rode boldly out 
of the night, whistling as he came 
straight toward the cabin. When 
he was near, Jimmy’s grip relaxed 
a little on his gun. He had recog¬ 
nized the rider as Henry Kane. 

“Awake, Jim Gordon?” called 
Kane. “If you ain’t, you must be 
stone-deaf. I didn’t know they was 
celebrating the Fourth this time of 
the year. Rode over to have a little 
medicine talk and like to run slap- 
dab into a hornet nest. Had to 
coulee up till they run out of shells 
or whiskey and hit the trail. Either 
of you hurt?” 

Jimmy went outside. “Put up 
your horse. I reckon you came for 
Moss Agate,” he said, though he no¬ 
ticed Kane was riding a QT horse 
instead of the brown he had bor¬ 
rowed a few days before. 

“Nope. I’m riding QT horses 
these days. Leavin’ Moss Agate 
here with your missus—if you don’t 
mind my stakin’ your wife to a 
horse. Heard you was kinda 


touchy about it.” And Henry Kane 
chuckled as Jimmy forgot his 
troubles for a moment and grinned. 

When Kane had put up his horse 
in the barn, they talked for a few 
minutes before going to the house. 

E D QUIRK sent me over to 
offer you a job, Gordon,” ex¬ 
plained Kane. “He’ll pay 
good money and he’ll stand back 
of you in any kind of a tight. I 
ain’t advisin’ you one way or an¬ 
other. You’re free, white, and 
twenty-one. But you got a wife to 
think of, don’t forget that. I’m 
tellin’ you here, before we go to the 
house.” 

“He wants me to spy on the 
nesters?” guessed Jimmy. 

“You’re smart, for a cowboy. 
That’s about the size of it. Sheriff 
Fred Thomas is goin’ after Ed. 
He’s got to either kill him or run 
him out of the country. Otherwise 
Ed will make him the laughin’stock 
of the cow country. Then one day 
when he’s tired of playin’ horse with 
Purty Fred, he’ll make him go for 
his gun and kill him. You see, Ed 
knows it was Purty Fred and his 
gang that killed his partner, Bob 
Truman. Purty Fred murdered 
Bob Truman in cold blood and 
made it look like a nester job.” 
Kane paused, then said earnestly: 
“Gordon, I was close enough to 
Purty Fred half an hour ago to 
have hit him with a rock. Him and 
Pete Ackton was bossin’ the fence- 
bustin’ job and makin’ you think it 
was the QT boys.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I sorta had it 
figured that way.” 

“I’ll bet a purty that Thomas or 
Ackton or one of the nesters will 
ride by here, accidental-on-purpose, 
tomorrow and proposition you to 
throw in with the nester vigilante 
outfit Purty Fred is organizin’,” 
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“Keep them rustled horses movin'," a voice bawled. 
“Every damn nester in the country’s cornin’ here1" 
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continued Kane. “Ed Quirk wants 
you to join ’em. And tip him off 
when they fix to wipe him out. It 
ain’t a nice job and it’s dangerous. 
I ain’t askin’ you to take it.” 

“If I don’t?” 

“You’ll be between the devil and 
the deep sea. Purty Fred don’t ex¬ 
actly love you. And Ed Quirk 
makes a bad enemy. If you was 
wise, you’d unload this Witch 
Crick place, pack your stuff in a 
wagon, and pull out. You owe that 
much to your wife.” 

“I aim to send my wife to town 
to live,” Jimmy declared. “When 
I’ve got her located, I’m coming 
back. You kin tell Ed Quirk he’s 
done hired a man. Or at any rate, 
I’m fightin’ the men that busted 
my fence. I’m not bein’ run off by 
that pack of night riders.” 

At the house, over cups of steam¬ 
ing hot coffee, Jimmy told Maude 
that he had hired out to the QT. 

“Does Ed Quirk want to pay two 
thousand for the place?” Maude 
asked Henry Kane. 

“He’s done paid the money, 
ma’am,” grinned Kane. “Jimmy 
can sign over relinquishment to me. 
Ed’s plan is for me and Jimmy to 
stay here. Leastways, Jimmy stays 
on at the cabin, livin’ here as if he 
still owned the place. Me, I’ll be 
somewheres within’ hearin’ if a gun 
is shot off. And if your husband 
was wise, he’d take that two thou¬ 
sand dollars and head for a new 
range.” 

“And if I had the right sort of 
influence over him,” said Maude, 
“I’d turn on a flood of tears and 
melt his stubbornness. But I know 
how Jimmy feels about it. So that’s 
settled.” She poured more coffee in 
their cups. “I forgot to tell you I 
found a snag in the frog of Moss 
Agate’s foot. It had gone in to the 
quick and lamed him. No sign of 


a limp now. You can ride him back 
when you go.” 

“I’d rather you kept him, ma’am. 
For keeps. You ridin’ him, he 
won’t be so likely to be hit by a 
bullet. He’s yourn, ma’am.” 

“But you can’t—” 

“Jimmy don’t mind,” grinned 
Henry Kane. And the two men 
laughed as Maude’s face reddened. 

“Don’t be idiotic. Jimmy, you 
mustn’t let him give me his pet 
horse. He can’t. Supposing you 
let me keep him till you need him? 
That’s best. You think there’ll be 
shooting here?” 

“Most likely. Wish Jim Gordon 
would quit the country. You two 
don’t want to be mixed up in a 
range war.” 

“Purty Fred has already sold me 
a stack of chips in the game,” said 
Jimmy. “An’ I’m not cashing them 
in.” 

CHAPTER VI 

NESTER WELCOME 

W ITH Maude settled at the 
hotel in town, Jimmy rode 
back to Witch Creek. It 
was early in the afternoon when 
he rode up to the ranch, a new car¬ 
bine in his saddle scabbard and his 
cartridge belt filled. 

Two saddled horses were standing 
near the barn. At sight of the two 
men squatting on their heels, backs 
against the log barn, Jimmy’s hand 
dropped to his six-shooter. He rec¬ 
ognized the sheriff and Pete Ack- 
ton. His gun was in his hand as 
he pulled up. 

The two men got slowly to their 
feet. Both bore marks of the beat¬ 
ing Jimmy had given them a few 
days before. 

“Put up your gun, Gordon,” said 
Purty Fred. “Me and Pete are here 
to bury the hatchet and have a 
medicine talk. We was in the 
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wrong. We rode to tell you so and 
to let you know we bear no hard 
feelin’s. Pete’s talk was whiskey 
talk. So was mine. Let’s forget 
it.” 

Jimmy nodded coldly. He won¬ 
dered what their underhanded game 
might be. And hoped Henry Kane 
was hiding somewhere near. 

“I’m willin’ to listen to your 
medicine talk,” he said, stepping off 
his horse and facing them, his hand 
near the gun he had shoved back 
in its holster. 

“The nester vigilantes meet to¬ 
night,” began the sheriff. 

“Some new organization you got 
up?” 

“Yes. It’s meetin’ for the first 
time at my place. We want yon 
to come, Gordon. We heard the 
QT outfit busted hell out of your 
fence last night and fogged you up 
some.” 

“News shore has a way of 
travelin’,” Jimmy commented. “I 
didn’t spread it. How’d you find 
out?” 

“Somebody told Pete. I’ll serve 
warrants if you got enough proof 
to convict ’em. Recognize any of 
’em?” 

“No. You ain’t served that war¬ 
rant you pack for Henry Kane, have 
you? He works for Quirk. I heard 
he sent word you’d find him at the 
QT ranch when you felt lucky.” 

“I’ll git Kane when the sign is 
right. It’s Quirk I want, more than 
I do Kane. I’m trompin’ out the 
rustlers and you can’t kill a rattler 
by cuttin’ off its rattles. Got to 
shoot the head off it. Ed Quirk is 
the head of the rattlesnake, yuh 
might say.” 

“And you got no grounds for ar¬ 
restin’ him?” 

“Not enough proof to convict. 
Ed Quirk has too much money and 
power. He’d beat any kind of a 


case against him. There’s only one 
law that kin handle his case. That’s 
six-shooter law. We’re organizin’ to 
tromp his head off. You’ll attend 
the meetin’ tonight?” 

“I’ll be there.” 

“Midnight,” Thomas told him, 
“at my ranch in the badlands, be¬ 
low here. The nesters will all be 
there. They’re damned sick of 
havin’ the QT tough hands cut their 
fences and run cattle acrost their 
grain fields.” 

“Mine wasn’t the only fence 
busted, then?” 

“Hell, no,” put in Pete Ackton, 
an evil grin pulling at one corner 
of his tobacco-stained mouth. “They 
busted a dozen fences last night.” 

“They cut hell out of mine, too,” 
declared Fred Thomas. 

J .IMMY grinned faintly. The 
two men looked as if they 
hadn’t slept last night. Their 
eyes were bloodshot. Pete Ackton’s 
flannel shirt was ripped down the 
sleeve and his forearm and hand had 
been badly torn. Barbed wire 
might have done that damage. 
Pete saw Jimmy’s gaze fixed on his 
torn shirt. 

“Got that when me and Fred and 
a couple of the boys chased ’em 
away from Fred’s place. Got 
snagged in the wire.” He pulled a 
bottle from the pocket of his An¬ 
gora chaps. “Have a drink.” 
“Don’t use it,” said Jimmy. 

Pete Ackton and Purty Fred took 
a drink. Then they rode away. 
They were hardly out of sight when 
Henry Kane showed up. 

“I was up on the mountainside 
watchin’ ’em through the glasses,” 
he explained. “They come to make 
a joiner outta you?” 

“You guessed ’er right, Henry. 
The nesters meet tonight at Purty 
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Fred’s. Seems like some more 
fences got spoiled last night.” 

“Yeah. Purty Fred and his boys 
had a busy night. You goin’ to the 
meetin’P” 

“You bet.” 

“It might be a trap. Don’t go 
alone. There’s some nesters around 
here that you kin trust. Ride over 
to one of their ranches before dark. 
Go to the meetin’ with them. Don’t 
ride alone tonight.” 

“If Purty Fred wanted to bush¬ 
whack me he had the chance to¬ 
day,” reminded Jimmy. “Him and 
Pete could have hid in the barn 
and got me when I rode up.” 

“Right here on your own place in 
broad daylight? Nope, too risky. 
They like to work nights, them two 
gents. That’s the way they got Bob 
Truman. That’s the way they tried 
to git me. They like the moonlight. 
And a chance, to lay it on me or 
Quirk.” He looked at Jimmy re¬ 
flectively. “It ain’t too late for you 
to back out of this whole mess.” 

“I told you, Henry, I bought 
chips in the game. I’m goin’ to 
join the nester vigilantes.” 

“You got more guts than brains, 
Jimmy. Did you ever take time to 
wonder why Ed Quirk wants this 
Witch Crick ranch? And why Pete 
Ackton wanted it for him and Purty 
Fred?” 

“It’s a good ranch.” 

“It’s more than that, pardner,” 
said Henry Kane. “It’s the gate¬ 
way to the badlands. This and 
Purty Fred’s place are located so 
that a small crew of half a dozen 
men kin work into the QT cattle 
and brand out the mavericks and 
big calves that the roundups have 
missed. The country is too rough 
to work clean on the roundup. Any 
bunch of fast cowboys located at 
the Witch Creek ranch and at 
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Purty Fred’s place below here kin 
git rich off the QT cattle. Purty 
Fred and Pete Ackton wouldn’t sell 
out to Ed Quirk. They was whit¬ 
tlin’ deep into the QT stuff. Bob 
Truman ketched ’em and was mur¬ 
dered when he was fetchin’ the 
proof to town. Purty Fred Thomas 
is head of a rustler gang. I knowed 
him in Arizona and in Wyoming. 
He changes names when he quits a 
range that’s growed too hot fer him. 
He’s gittin’ these fool sod-busters 
het up against Quirk. I ain’t sayin’ 
Ed is too pure to swing a hungry 
loop, but compared to Purty Fred 
he’s slow as a pilgrim at the rustlin’ 
game. 

“Quirk and Bob Truman offered 
twice, five times what the Witch 
Crick ranch was worth. When Pete 
Ackton wouldn’t sell, they got 
rough with him. That’s why he 
figured he’d sell out to you and get 
the place back later. It wasn’t till 
Bob Truman was murdered that Ed 
Quirk went on the warpath, itnd 
he’s mule-headed enough to i; <*Ve 
them fool nesters suffer along with 
Purty Fred and Ackton. That’s 
why Ed Quirk wants the Witch 
Crick ranch. What he wants, he’ll 
ride through hell and back to git. 
It ain’t your fight. So pull out of 
the game before you lose your taw. 
Somebody’s goin’ to be killed. If I 
had a wife like you got, I’d not mix 
into this jangle.” 

“I’m not backin’ out, Henry.” 

Kane shrugged his shoulders re¬ 
signedly. “Well, I’ll see you again, 
providin’ you git back alive frojn 
that nester meetin’. I got to go to 
the QT Ranch now. Quirk says for 
you not to ride alone at night. And 
not to come back here to the Witch 
Crick ranch till tomorrow night. 
And to have a good alibi showin’ 
you wasn’t here at no time durin’ 
the night. Them’s orders. So long.” 
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And Henry Kane rode away at a 
long lope before Jimmy could ask 
him any questions. 

F OLLOWING Henry Kane’s 
advice, Jimmy changed 
horses and rode to a nester’s 
place about fifteen miles distant. 
There were two other men there 
also, honest homesteaders who 
owned small bunches of cattle and 
asked for little save a fair living 
from their land. 

All of them were armed, and they 
were sullen and smoldering with 
anger. Their fences had been cut 
last night, QT cattle driven 
through to complete the destruction 
and havoc the storm had started. 
They greeted Jimmy a little coldly. 

They had heard about his giving 
shelter to a QT gun fighter and how 
he had fought the sheriff, treated 
the posse like stray dogs, and had 
poisoned their coffee. And because 
Jimmy was a cowboy and they were 
farmers, they were suspicious of 
lm.. 

For his part, Jimmy was begin¬ 
ning to suspect that Henry Kane’s 
warning was justified. Purty Fred 
had poisoned the minds of the 
nesters against him. And he was 
attending the meeting, not as a 
nester, but as an'enemy under sus¬ 
picion. The owner of the ranch did 
not ask him to get off his horse. 
Nor did anyone invite him to drink 
from the jug of corn whiskey that 
sat on the ground near them. 

His weight in one stirrup, Jimmy 
looked down at the three men 
squatted on their heels in the shade. 
Hot resentment at their manner 
boiled inside him. 

“I’ll take my chances on bein’ 
bushwhacked ridin’ alone,” he said 
aloud. “A man kin be judged by 
the company he travels in, And if 


I do stop a bullet I’d shore hate to 
have it said afterward that Jim 
Gordon was shot while he was with 
plow-pushers ridin’ collar-marked 
stock.” 

Whistling through clenched teeth, 
he rode away. They watched him 
in silence. One of them reached for 
the jug and pulled the cork. 

“The sheriff’s right about Gor¬ 
don. He ain’t one of us.” 

“He’s a QT cowboy that’s took 
up that ranch fer Quirk,” another 
said. 

“What did he mean when he said 
what he said just now?” 

“Plow-pushers meant us. Who’s 
goin’ to bushwhack him? He 
sounded drunk. Never liked Jim 
Gordon. He ain’t sociable to the 
rest of his neighbors. And his wife 
went to dances with cowboys like 
him and Quirk and other rowdies.” 

“One of my boys seen her ride 
into town on that big gray horse 
that Henry Kane give her. Yep. 
Fact. The same horse that Gordon 
and the sheriff and Pete Ackton had 
the fight over.” 

“Pass the jug. Wonder if Gor¬ 
don will have the nerve to show up 
at the meetin’?” 

“The sheriff told him to be there. 
Fred has somethin’ up his sleeve. 
He’s goin’ after Gordon, if my guess 
is right.” 

That was the conversation Jimmy 
Gordon left behind him as he rode 
away alone—into the dangerous 
shadows of dusk. It was hours yet 
until midnight, and the trail to 
Purty Fred’s ranch took him 
through the roughest part of the 
badlands. 

Fifteen miles or so to travel, and 
four hours to make it in. He could 
loaf along the trail. Or he could 
ride there and wait. He chose the 
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latter course, hitting a long trot. 
The moon was not up and there was 
no light showing at the Thomas’ 
place among the scrub pines when 
Jimmy reached there. 

Along the trail he had done some 
serious thinking. 

Taking the attitude of the three 
nesters as an indication of the gen¬ 
eral sentiment of all the home¬ 
steaders, Jim Gordon’s name was - 
not a popular one among them. 
They had never been neighborly and 
Jimmy had certainly made no ef¬ 
fort to gain their friendship. 

For the most part they were 
farmers, sod-busters, fencing up free 
range and shutting range stock off 
from the waterholes. Jim Gordon, 
cowboy, had never liked them as a 
class. He resented them as all cow¬ 
men and cowboys did, and had 
made no effort to conceal his dis¬ 
like and indifferent contempt for 
what seemed their plodding nar¬ 
row-mindedness. 

He had liked the Witch Creek 
place because it was apart from the 
other farmland homesteads. He’d 
taken it with the hope of raising a 
little bunch of cattle and making a 
home for Maude. He w r as no 
farmer. God forbid! And he would 
tell that pack of sod-busters so if 
they crowded him. 

Purty Fred had known how the 
nesters felt toward him. And 
Jimmy felt certain that the sheriff 
had added fuel to the smoldering 
fires of their resentment toward 
Jimmy, who had never showed any¬ 
thing but contemptuous tolerance 
for the sod-busters. Purty Fred 
had stirred them up against him. 
And then he had asked him to at¬ 
tend the meeting of the so-called 
nester vigilantes. Plain enough, 
now that Jimmy thought it out 
calmly. 

YVS—3C 


CHAPTER VII 

rustlers’ meeting 

IMMY hid his horse in the brush 
thicket several hundred yards 
from Purty Fred’s ranch build¬ 
ings. He loosened the saddle cinch 
a little and left his carbine in its 
saddle scabbard. Then he removed 
his spurs and kicked off his chaps. 
He took out his six-shooter and 
slipped a cartridge into the sixth 
chamber, which he usually wore 
with one empty chamber under the 
gun hammer to prevent accidental 
discharge of the single-action gun 
in case the hammer was struck by 
some mischance. 

Now he was ready to do a little 
spying. He recalled the old saying 
of an eavesdropper never hearing 
good of himself and grinned widely. 

“I’ll get both ears firil if they 
don’t ketch me,” he mused, worm¬ 
ing his way through the brush. 

He gained a vantage spot near 
the corral by the barn. The moon 
was rising, round and yellow against 
the star-filled Montana sky, sil¬ 
houetting sharply the broken sky j 
line with its scrub pines and rim- 
rock ledges. A wolf howled. Off 
in another direction sounded the 
hoot of an owl. And Jimmy re¬ 
membered stories he had heard of 
this once being an old outlaw way 
station, the scene of several gun 
fights. 

Jimmy found tobacco and papers 
and rolled a cigarette. He was 
about to strike a match when the 
hazard of such an action caused him 
to put it back in his pocket. A 
light would reveal his presence if 
someone were lurking in the vicin¬ 
ity. He squatted there in the black 
shadow, the unlighted cigarette in 
his mouth, waiting, watching, lis¬ 
tening, thinking. It must be about 
ten o’clock, he reckoned. 
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There was no sign of life at the 
cabin. But there was nothing 
alarming about that. Purty Fred 
didn’t live here. The place was 
used as a camp for the several cow¬ 
boys who worked for him. Thanks 
to Kane, Jimmy now understood 
what sort of work they did. And 
it was this crew of fast ropers and 
night riders that had been with 
Purty Fred last night cutting fences 
of the nesters. Perhaps Purty Fred 
had figured it would be better policy 
to have his men absent tonight 
while the nester vigilantes met. 

Jimmy was deep in thought when 
he heard men and horses coming. 
And coming fast, by the racket they 
made. Then they were skylighted; 
half a dozen riders hazing twenty- 
five or thirty head of horses. They 
topped the skyline, dropped below, 
and pointed the horses into the open 
gateway of the big pole corral. One 
of the riders swung the gate shut 
without dismounting. Jimmy made 
out Pete Ackton and Purty Fred 
among the others. Then the sheriff’s 
voice was lifted in, harsh profanity. 

“Change mounts and git this 
bunch of horses to hell away from 
here. You wasn’t due here till next 
week. Now you show up with a lot 
of stolen horses and expect me to 
welcome you with open arms and 
kisses. Damn your thick-headed 
work, Shorty, you know better than 
to show up here without givin’ me 
warnin’. Evt;ry damned nester in 
this part of the country is cornin’ 
here tonight.” 

“How did I know you’d turned 
nester-lover?” growled a short, 
heavy-shouldered man who swung 
off his horse and jerked the saddle 
from its back. The others, with the 
exception of Pete Ackton and Purty 
Fred, also were unsaddling weary 
horses. Two of them went into the 
corral, saddle ropes in their hands. 


“Saddle up and get to hell away,” 
snarled Purty Fred. “Make it fast. 
Of all the drunken, boneheaded 
plays I ever seen—” 

“I told you we had to drift here 
and drift hai-d,” the man called 
Shorty broke in angrily. “There’s 
a stock inspector and some men be¬ 
hind us. One of the boys got killed. 
Another has a bullet in his leg. We 
ain’t et since yesterday and I ain’t 
in any humor to listen to your loud¬ 
mouthed gab. I own a half interest 
here and if it wasn’t for me you’d 
be doin’ time in the pen. Don’t 
forget, mister tin badge, I seen you 
shoot Bob Truman in the back. 
You’d stretch rope if I was to git 
on the stand and testify to what I 
know. You close that big mouth 
of yourn or I’ll—” 

J IMMY saw the flash of Purty 
Fred’s gun as the sheriff shot 
without sigh or word of warn¬ 
ing. The stockily built horse rus¬ 
tler went down in a heap, his clutch¬ 
ing hand dragging the uncinched 
saddle from the sweaty back of his 
horse. As cold-blooded a killing as 
ever a man could want to witness, 
thought Jimmy. 

Pete Ackton had jerked his gun 
as Purty Fred fix-ed. Now the rasp¬ 
ing voice of the sheriff cut through 
the other sounds of spurs and low 
voices and saddle leather creaking. 

“Change horses, you men, and 
drag it. Take Shorty’s dead car¬ 
cass with you. Make a gunplay, 
and me and Pete will make believers 
out of you. I’m givin’ the oi’ders 
here. Git saddled!” 

The men saddled swiftly, in 
silence. One of them threw the 
dead man’s saddle on a fresh horse 
and at Purty Fred’s profane com¬ 
mand, tied the dead body on the 
frightened horse, lashing it across 
the saddle, legs on one side, the 
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bleeding, bullet-torn head hanging 
on the near side. Brutal, grisly 
business. 

“Open the gate and haze them 
horses to hell!” snapped Purty Fred, 
his six-shooter ready for action if 
any man showed fight. 

The horses were quirted out 
through the corral gate, snorting, 
crowding, restless with fear. Three 
riders and a dead man lashed to a 
bloody saddle, hazing a bunch of 
stolen horses into the badlands. 
They were gone as swiftly as they 
had come. 

Purty Fred and Pete Ackton sat 
their horses near the corral gate that 
once more yawned open. 

“You shouldn’t have done that, 
Fred,” said Pete Ackton huskily. 

“Shut up, you hawk-beaked buz¬ 
zard,” the sheriff flared. “Or I’ll 
give you what he got. I don’t pay 
you to run off at the head. Look 
for blood sign in the dirt and cover 
it. Damned lucky it’s early.. I’ll 
take a look around to make sure 
nobody—” 

Purty Fred broke off with a 
choked curse. From the brush 
where Jimmy had left his horse 
came a sound that brought a silent 
groan to Jimmy’s throat. His 
horse had nickered! 

Jimmy could see Purty Fred 
stiffen in his saddle, then sort of 
crouch. Pete Ackton, who had 
swung to the ground to rub dirt 
over the bloodstains on the ground, 
vaulted back into the saddle with¬ 
out touching the stirrups. Before 
Jimmy could shift his position, Ack¬ 
ton, jumping his horse for the shel¬ 
ter of the brush, all but ran him 
down. 

As Jimmy leaped to avoid the 
shod hoofs of the spur-driven ani¬ 
mal, Ackton shot at him point- 
blank. A bullet tore like a red-hot 
iron through Jimmy’s left arm. He 


took a snap shot at Pete, whose 
horse was trying to pitch. Then he 
dived for a pile of rocks and brush. 

Both men were shooting at him 
now, but he made a poor target in 
the shadows and their aim was 
spoiled by their lunging horses. 
Ackton’s horse was headed toward 
him, swinging its head, lunging, 
snorting. Ackton was shooting at 
him. 

Jimmy crouched, shot without 
trying to sight his gun. The bullet 
struck Ackton at the moment the 
terrified horse got its head and 
broke into a frenzy of wild bucking. 

Ackton pitched sideways from 
the saddle as if shot from a cata¬ 
pult. Arms and legs twisting, the 
cocked gun in his right hand going 
off with a bang. He fell on his 
neck and head and lay in a motion¬ 
less heap. 

J IMMY saw Purty Fred rake his 
horse with the spurs and race 
for the timber, lying low along 
the neck of his horse. Probably his 
first thought was that the place was 
surrounded by QT men. Or that 
Ed Quirk and Henry Kane were 
there in ambush. At any rate 
Purty Fred was spurring his horse 
to its limit in an effort to leave the 
spot behind him. He had just com¬ 
mitted a murder. The man he had 
killed had, in a loud voice, accused 
him of killing Ed Quirk’s dead part¬ 
ner. He was in a tight and he was 
making a desperate get-away. 

By the time Jimmy had shoved 
fresh cartridges in his six-shooter to 
replace the empty shells of the two 
shots he had fired, Purty Fred had 
ridden out of sight. 

Pete Ackton’s horse was a hun¬ 
dred yards away, trying to buck 
off the saddle. Jimmy could hear 
the thud of its striking hoofs, the 
popping of empty stirrups, the 
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cracking of broken brush. Jimmy 
made his way cautiously to where 
Aekton’s motionless form lay. Pete 
was dead. His neck must have 
been broken by the fall. Jimmy’s 
bullet had struck him in the shoul¬ 
der. The broken neck had killed 
him instantly. 

For some minutes Jimmy stood 
there, his gun in his hand. Then 
he was galvanized into action by the 
sounds of approaching riders. They 
were shouting to one another to 
watch out. Jimmy ran as fast as 
his legs would carry him to where 
he had left his horse. He swung 
into the saddle as a crowd of men 
topped the skyline, showing plainly 
against the moonlit sky. 

There was an open distance of 
half a hundred yards to cross. 
Jimmy touched his horse with the 
spurs, lay low along his mount’s 
neck, and raced for safety. He had 
no intention of remaining to face 
hostile nesters to account for a dead 
man and a lot of shooting. 

A hail of bullets snarled around 
him and his horse. He was riding 
his big brown gelding. One of the 
three nesters he had seen that after¬ 
noon spotted the horse. 

“It’s Jim Gordon! Kill the dirty 
spy! He’s a QT man! Kill ’im!” 

Then the big brown slid down a 
steep bank on its rump. Horse and 
rider landed in the thicket below 
in the cut coulee. They scrambled 
through the heavy underbrush, hit 
a cow trail, and were out of sight 
and gun range in the broken bad¬ 
lands. 

Jimmy’s arm was bleeding a lot, 
but he felt no pain. He gave the 
gelding its head while he fastened 
a crude tourniquet around his arm 
to stop the flow of blood. He was 
thankful that he had escaped so 
luckily. He headed for the Witch 
Creek ranch at a long trot. Had he 


suspected what was due to hap¬ 
pen soon at the Witch Creek ranch 
he would have pushed his horse to 
its limit. 

CHAPTER VIII 

GUNS ROAR AT WITCH CREEK 

H ENRY KANE, after leaving 
Jimmy Gordon that after¬ 
noon at the Witch Creek 
ranch, had ridden back to the QT 
home ranch. He found Ed Quirk 
in the bunkhouse alone, on his way 
to getting drunk. 

“I was right about the nester 
meetin’, Henry?” Quirk said, as 
Kane took a drink. 

Henry Kane nodded. “Jimmy’s 
goin’ to be there, like you want him 
to. It’s damn dangerous, Ed. I 
hate to see the young feller takin’ 
chances. I tried to git him to quit 
the country.” 

“Henry, when a man works for 
me he takes my orders. I’m givin’ 
you protection here in Montana. 
Don’t forget it. You hired out to 
me. And after this, quit hornin’ in 
with your own idees. You act like 
you was stuck on Gordon’s wife.” 

“That’ll be all of that kind of 
talk, Ed. You and me think differ¬ 
ent about some things. Especially 
about women. She’s decent. Keep 
that dirty tongue of yours from her 
name. I told you Jim Gordon is 
goin’ to the nester meetin’.” 

“You told him not to go back 
home till noon tomorrow?” 

“Yes. You said you wanted to 
round up some nester stock and run 
’em onto your range, usin’ the 
Witch Creek ranch to pass ’em 
through the badlands tonight.” 

“You didn’t tell him that?” de¬ 
manded Quirk. 

“No. I told him nothin’. I’m 
tryin’ to keep him out of trouble. 
And as soon as he reports what he 
learned at that meetin’, I’m makin’ 
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him quit the country before he gits 
killed or in the pen. That goes as 
she lays, Ed. I’ll play along with 
you on the rustlin’, but I’m not 
makin’ an outlaw of that young 
cowboy. And that’s somethin’ you 
kip take or not. Where’s all the 
men ?” 

“Gatherin’ the nester stuff, quick 
as it gits dark. You kin change 
horses and meet ’em about ten miles 
north of the Witch Crick ranch. I’ll 
meet you at the ranch and help 
you with the stuff.” 

“Ed,” said Henry Kane, fixing 
the cowman with a cold, hard stare, 
“you’re lyin’ to me about some¬ 
thin’. Tryin’ to put over a trick 
on me. I come by the places your 
men ghould be stationed, waitin’.for 
dark to come. They wasn’t there. 
The only ones I met was three QT 
cowboys headed for town. They 
said you’d told ’em to ride in and 
paint the town red while the sheriff 
was tellin’ it scary to the pesters. 
It don’t add up. Better come clean, 
Ed. Why don’t you want Jim Gor¬ 
don to go back to his ranch to¬ 
night? Why do you want him 
killed off?” 

“What the hell you drivin’ at, 
Henry? Bin hittin’ the bottle?” 
There was a leering grin on Quirk’s 
face. He had a tin cup almost full 
of raw whiskey in his hand. 

Now, as they stood, at arm’s 
length from each other, Ed Quirk, 
with a quick flip of his wrist, flung 
the stuff into the other man’s eyes. 
The next instant he struck Henry 
Kane a swift, sure blow across the 
head with the barrel of his gun. 
Kane dropped like a shot beef. 

T HIS Ss one time, Henry,” 
Quirk muttered thickly as he 
tied Kane’s ankles and wrists 
with two hogging strings, “that you 
didn’t whup Ed Quirk. I ain’t for¬ 
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got the lickin’s you’ve handed me. 
I told you the last time we tangled, 
that you’d never do it again. We 
growed up together, Henry, and 
shared good times and hard knocks. 
And there ain’t a man on earth I’d 
go fu’ther for. But you bin hornin’ 
in where you don’t belong. You 
knowed better than that, Henry. 
You got no more than you begged 
fer. Think ’er over while I’m gone, 
pardner. I’ll be back tomorrow.” 

Henry Kane’s eyes opened. “I 
heard part of what you was sayin’, 
Ed Quirk. I always knowed you 
was a snake. Better finish me right 
now. Because I know where you’re 
goin’ and why. And so help me, 
I’ll kill you for it, if you harm that 
little lady. You accused me of bein’ 
stuck on her. Mebbeso you hit it 
right. But I’m not stuck on her 
the way your dirty mind thinks. 
Better kill me while you got the 
chance.” 

Ed Quirk took a drink from the 
bottle and stood on widespread legs, 
leering down at the helpless man. 
Then he slowly poured a little whis¬ 
key into Kane’s eyes, laughing 
harshly. 

“I’ll have a gun in my hand when 
we meet, Henry. I always was 
quicker with a six-shooter than with 
my fists. I’ll leave that money of 
yourn in your war sack. Take it 
and get to hell off my range. You’re 
the only man that ever licked me, 
and you’ve wore your luck out. 
We’re quits. 

“As fer Gordon, he’ll be took care 
of in the proper way. I asked that 
little fool to marry me and she 
turned me down for that common 
cowhand. No woman kin treat Ed 
Quirk like that. Hear me? When 
you git turned loose tomorrow 
mornin’ or whenever I come back 
and cut the hoggin’ strings, you quit 
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the country. I’ll fetch back your 
Moss Agate horse to take you away 
ten jumps ahead of the law. 

“Now I got to be on my way to 
Witch Crick,” he said. “I don’t 
like to keep my ladylove waitin’. 
She’s expectin’ me. I sent her a 
note tellin’ her the only way to save 
Jim Gordon’s life was to say nothin’ 
to nobody and be at the Witch 
Crick ranch after dark. I signed 
your name to it.” 

With Henry Kane’s half-blinded 
eyes glaring at him, Quirk gulped 
down what was left in the bottle, 
threw it into a corner where it 
smashed with a loud crash, and 
stalked out, spur rowels dragging 
mockingly. 

Henry Kane, his eyes stinging, 
blood oozing from his lacerated 
scalp, could see the moon rising 
through the bunkhouse window. 
When he heard Quirk ride away, 
he rolled over and over until he 
reached the far corner where the 
fragments of the broken bottle’ lay. 

It was awkward business trying 
to maneuver his wrists into posi¬ 
tion, and he cut his hands on the 
jagged glass. Finally he managed 
to saw through the rope that bound 
his wrists. He freed his legs and 
hastily wrapped his cut hands in 
strips of cloth which he tore from 
a clean shirt. He took the money 
Quirk had placed in his war sack 
and tied it in a bundle. Then he 
got his carbine, saddled the fastest 
horse in the barn, and hit the trail 
for Witch Creek, 

J IMMY GORDON’S first inti¬ 
mation that a rider was ahead 
of him, bound in the same direc¬ 
tion as himself, came when he 
crossed a shallow creek. The tracks 
of a horse showed fresh. The water 
in the tracks on the far side was 


still muddy from the fresh disturb¬ 
ance. Jimmy guessed that Purty 
Fred’s horse had made those tracks. 
He quickened his pace, peering 
ahead in the moonlight, his gun in 
his hand as he rode. 

But Purty Fred was riding hard. 
The man was driven by panic, and 
whiskey had magnified his fears. 
His primary aim was to hide till 
things straightened out. The short¬ 
est route to town led past Witch 
Creek. He might be lucky enough 
to get a fresh horse there in Gor¬ 
don’s barn. His horse had been 
hard ridden. Fear drove him on at 
a reckless pace. 

Purty Fred was nearing the 
Witch Creek ranch now. He could 
make out the buildings below* as he 
topped a ridge. Instinctively he 
glanced back over his shoulder, pull¬ 
ing to a halt. Jimmy, probably 
three hundred yards behind, sighted 
him. 

“Hold on, Thomas!” he called out. 
“Wait! It’s Gordon!” And the in¬ 
stant he yelled, he regretted it. He 
saw the flash of Purty Fred’s gun. 
But the shot went wild. Jimmy 
jerked his carbine and shot without 
pulling up. Shot again as Purty 
Fred rode down off the ridge, out 
of sight. 

Now Jimmy spurred to a reck¬ 
less run. He topped the ridge, ex¬ 
pecting a bullet, but none came near 
him. 

Then, surprisingly enough, there 
was shooting down below at the 
ranch. And through the sounds of 
gunfire Jimmy heard the scream of 
a woman. 

All caution forgotten, he spurred 
at a run down the ridge, following 
no trail, recklessly skirting trees, 
jumping brush and small boulders. 
He had changed his carbine for the 
handier six-shooter. 
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In the moonlight Jimmy saw two 
men on foot, each behind a brush 
patch. A third man was on horse¬ 
back. The rider whirled his horse, 
started back toward the ridge, 
sighted Jimmy and fired at him. 

Jimmy’s horse stumbled, turned 
over, throwing him. Jimmy rolled 
free as the big brown, which had 
stepped in a badger hole and turned 
over, gained its feet in a quick 
scramble. A shot tore past as 
Jimmy got to his feet and started 
running. The man on the horse 
had reeled in his saddle, then top¬ 
pled to the ground. He lay in a 
threshing, twisting heap, yelling 
loudly. 

“Don’t shoot!” he was bellowing. 
“Don’t shoot! Don’t kill me, men!” 

Then Maude’s frightened voice 
sounded from the cabin. 

“Jimmy! Duck, Jimmy!” she 
screamed. “Hide! It’s Quirk! He’s 
gone crazy! He’s out there! I’m 
safe, Jimmy! Hide where you are!” 

Then Henry Kane’s flat-toned 
voice came from a brush patch, 
sharp, brittle, commanding. 

“Lay low, Jimmy. Watch Purty 
Fred. I got Ed Quirk. Make 
Purty Fred stand up and throw 
away his guns. I can’t leave where 
I am. Lady, stay inside and keep 
away from the windows and door. 
Everything’s all right. Tend to 
that snake sheriff, Jimmy.” 

But Purty Fred was not danger¬ 
ous. He was blubbering like a 
frightened kid, begging for mercy. 
Lie had been shot through the belly 
somewhere and thought he was 
dying. 

Jimmy, looking for Kane, almost 
stumbled over the dead body of Ed 
Quirk. There was an ugly black¬ 
ish ooze of blood between the QT 
owner’s staring, dead eyes, an evil, 
leering grin on his twisted face. 


J IMMY found Henry Kane lying 
in a widening pool of blood. A 
bullet had broken his spine. 
The pain must have been horrible, 
but Kane was not uttering a sound, 
though his face was gray and 
twisted with agony. 

Maude came out of the cabin as 
Jimmy bent over the dying outlaw. 
Kane saw her and tried to grin. 

“He came just in time, Jimmy,” 
said Maude, trembling. “Quirk 
tricked me into coming here. He 
was crazy. He grabbed me and I 
fought him off. He was after me 
when Henry rode up. They started 
shooting without a word as Henry 
jumped off his horse. I got inside. 
They were fighting when Fred 
Thomas rode down into the thick 
of it. Then you came. Oh, God!” 
Her knees gave way. Jimmy car¬ 
ried her into the cabin and came 
out again quickly. 

“It’s just as well she fainted,” 
said Henry Kane. “Quirk got me, 
Jimmy. He was after the lady. 
Other ways, Ed was a man. . . . 
No time to talk. Tied to my saddle 
. . . money. Yours and hers. You 
can’t do anything but keep it. 
Swear you’ll keep it, Jimmy. For 
her. To give you both a start. 
Promise. Swear it!” 

“I swear it, Henry.” 

“Little notebook in my pocket,” 
gasped Kane. “Address in it. The 
little girls I told you about that 
rode Moss Agate. Git hold of ’em, 
Jimmy. Adopt ’em if you can. 
Take care of ’em. They called me 
their uncle Henry. I told you. I 
loved their mother. She never 
knowed. Only two good women I 
ever knowed right well. Her and 
. . . your wife. Good women is 
scarce, Jimmy. Remember that. 
Say good-by for me to the little 
lady. Good luck, pardner.” 

Henry Kane’s gray face twisted. 
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His bullet-tom body quivered. 
Then he was gone. Jimmy lifted 
the stiffening body and carried it 
to the bam. His heart was heavy 
with the loss of his one friend in 
this Witch Creek country. 

Purty Fred Thomas was not dy¬ 
ing. He lived to stand trial for 
murder. The court sentenced him 
to prison for life. 

Before the first snow fell at Witch 
Creek, Jimmy Gordon and Maude 
had left the place behind them. 
They went back to the ranch in 
Arizona where Jimmy had been 
born. With them w r ent the big 
Moss Agate horse. 

And as soon as they were settled, 
Maude made a train trip to Wyo¬ 
ming. The day before Christmas she 
returned with two blue-eyed, 
golden-haired youngsters dressed in 
trim black convent uniforms. 
Jimmy and Moss Agate met them 
at the little Arizona railway sta¬ 
tion. 


And before the candles on the 
ranch Christmas tree had burned 
down low, Jean and Tiny, whose 
name was Joan, had, after the man¬ 
ner of children, taken their uncle 
Jimmy into their hearts. 

Not far from the old adobe ranch- 
house, beneath a giant hackberry 
tree, is the grave of Henry Kane. 
Jimmy and Maude reckoned that 
Henry would have wanted to be 
buried here near them. Henry 
Kane, who had given his life for 
his friends. An outlaw according to 
the books of law made by men. But 
there is another book of reckoning 
that holds the names of all men, be 
they sinner or saint, outlaw or 
preacher. And it is in that book 
that the name of Henry Kane is 
listed, perhaps as it is carved on 
that granite boulder that marks his 
grave: 

HENRY KANE, COWBOY, 

WHO DIED FOR HIS FRIENDS. 


THE END. 


TWO BITS A HEAD 

U NLIKE the Californian Indians, who were easily converted by the 
mission fathers and took to cowpunching like ducks to water, the 
Indians of Texas did not take to Christianity hor to cow-poking. 
The only time they would handle mission beef was when they ran off a 
bunch for their own use. The result was that neither the Texan missions 
nor the few and widely scattered Spanish ranchers in that country could ever 
get enough cowhands to work their rapidly increasing herds, and none of 
them were able to keep up their branding. 

By 1775—the year our Revolution broke out in the East—these Texas 
cattle owners all claimed from two to five times as many cattle as they 
had branded. The Mission of the Rosary, for instance, listed ten thou¬ 
sand head as branded and twenty thousand unbranded. One private owner 
Is said to have admitted he only branded one in five. 

This system worked out all right, because the various ranches were 
so far apart that their herds seldom mingled. But great was their con¬ 
sternation when the viceroy of Mexico suddenly claimed all unbranded 
cattle for the king of Spain, and licensed a number of men to kill or drive 
off all they wanted for a head tax of two bits! 

Most of these early-day maverickeers came from Louisiana, then a 
Spanish possession, and for a while Louisiana farmers and the New Orleans 
market got Texas beef that was bought for two bits a head! 
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R AMBLIN’ West sat on the 
edge of a chair, his sombrero 
tightly clutched in his large 
hands. His lean, powerful figure 
was clad in faded shirt, well-worn 
overalls and high-heel boots, and a 
stringy red neckerchief was knotted 
around his weathered throat. Stand¬ 
ing in the doorway which opened 
into the kitchen of her small ranch- 
house was Lucy Dale, a woman of 
about thirty years, slender, still 
pretty, in spite of an unmistakable 
air of sadness. 

“We didn’t know where you went, 
Ramblin’,” she said quietly, brush¬ 
ing a stray lock from her brow with 
a weary move of her hand. 

Ramblin’ nodded. “I know. Yuh 
see, Lucy, I’ve been with a big 
spread in Wyomin’ for over a year. 
I never knowed that Frosty was 
dead until I got back here to Rim- 
rock. Hit me pretty hard, though. 
Yuh see, he . . . he was my old 
pardner.” 

“He^jvas my husband,” Lucy said 
simply. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” agreed Ram¬ 
blin’. “Yuh know, Lucy, I ain’t 
fyeen told much about it. Sol Marks 
just told me Frosty was dead—shot 
by the sheriff.” 

“It was quite a while after you 
left,” Lucy said slowly. “Frosty dis¬ 
covered a mine. He knew a lot 
about ores, Ramblin’.” 

“Alius prospectin’,” Ramblin’ 
nodded. “I ’member, he was alius 
pickin’ up rocks, when we was 
punehin’ cows together. Go ahead.” 

“Well, as I said, he found a mine,” 
continued Lucy. “He knew it was 
rich, so he took samples to Sol 
Marks to have it assayed. I never 
did trust Sol Marks, although the 
assays were all right, I suppose. But 
it takes a lot of money to develop 
a quartz mine. Frosty didn’t know 


where to get it until a while later 
when Sol showed him a letter from 
some man in San Francisco who 
wanted to buy a mine. Sol advised 
Frosty to make a trip out there and 
see this man; Frank Evans is his 
name. I didn’t want Frosty to go 
out there—but you knew Frosty. 
He just laughed at me and said we’d 
sell out and see the world. He . . . 
he was fine that way, Ramblin’. 
There wasn’t anything too good for 
me and the children.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“Well, it seems that Frosty went 
to San Francisco and made the deal. 
He sold out for ten thousand dollars, 
gave Evans a bill of sale. I’ve seen 
the bill of sale, and it’s Frosty’s sig¬ 
nature, all right. But I never heard 
from Frosty 'after that. Ramblin’. 
He came back to Rimrock on the 
train and went to Sheriff Jeff Hall’s 
office. Jeff said Frosty came into 
the office waving a six-shooter and 
threatening to kill him. He ... he 
said he had to kill Frosty.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Ramblin’. 
“That wasn’t like Frosty.” 

“They said he was drunk.” 

“Well, that might be,” Ramblin’ 
admitted. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears as she 
said, “They buried Frosty under the 
Medicine Tree in the little grave¬ 
yard, Ramblin’.” 

“Yeah?” Ramblin’ drew a deep 
breath. “Kind o’ funny, Lucy. I 
’member when that old Injun trail 
ran past that tree before they made 
it a graveyard. The Injuns used 
to hang presents on that tree. Kind 
o’ offerin’s to their gods, I suppose. 
Me and Frosty sat in the sftade of 
that old tree lots o’ times.” 

“I know,” Lucy said. “Frosty 
liked the spot. That’s why we put 
him there.” 

“What’re Marks and Hall doing 
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now?” Ramblin’ asked. 

“Sol Marks is working for Evans, 
I understand—running things for 
him. But he still has the assay of¬ 
fice. Jeff Hall is building himself a 
new home, Ramblin’. He’s told peo¬ 
ple he made a winning—over in 
Phoenix.” 

“Poker?” queried Ramblin’. 

“I guess so.” 

“Huh! Them Phoenix gamblers 
must be gettin’ soft.” 

Conversation lagged for a while. 
Finally Ramblin’ said, “Frosty leave 
yuh anythin’, Lucy?” 

“Debts,” she replied wearily. 
“But I’ll manage to get along, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Couple kids, too,” said Ramblin’. 

Lucy nodded. “They’re in school. 
This is Jimmy’s second term.” 

“They grow up,” remarked the 
tall cowboy. “Well, I reckon I’ll be 
driftin’ along, Lucy.” 

“You won’t be stayin’ in Rimrock 
long, Ramblin’?” 

“Mebbe couple days,” he replied, 
stopping in the doorway. “I’m 
shore plumb sorry ’bout Frosty. 
Yuh see, he was my pardner. So 
long, Lucy.” 

“Good-by, Ramblin’. I’m glad 
you dropped in.” 

“Thank yuh, Lucy. Tell Jimmy 
and the little one hello for me. 
Mebbe I’ll see ’em before I pull out.” 

R AMBLIN’ wandered along the 
little main street of Rimrock, 
• where he entered the assay 
office of Sol Marks, a lean-faced, 
long-nosed man with small, gimlet- 
hole eyes and long fingers that were 
perpetually stained from handling 
acids. There was a small office at 
the front, with the workshop at the 
rear. 

The assayer was busy with some 


test tubes, but finally glanced up to 
see the tall cowboy, leaning against 
the doorway. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. “Ramblin’ 
West.” 

“Hyah, Sol,” said Ramblin’, look¬ 
ing around the room at the cases of 
dusty samples on the shelves, the 
furnace, carboys of acids, the array 
of test tubes, scales, and all the im¬ 
pedimenta that makes up an as- 
sayer’s office. In one corner was an 
old roll-top desk, littered with 
papers, books, and odds and ends. 
Dust seemed everywhere, and the 
whole place reeked of the acrid smell 
of acids. 

“What brings you back to Rim¬ 
rock?” queried the assayer, putting 
the tube aside. 

“Oh, I dunno, Sol,” Ramblin’ an¬ 
swered. “A feller kind o’ drifts back 
to the old town—back where’s he’s 
been, I reckon. Thought I might 
have a visit with Frosty Dale. Re¬ 
member, he was my pardner, Sol?” 

“Yes, I ... I remember he was. 
Too bad he lost his mind thataway.” 

“Lost his mind?” Ramblin’ 
sounded astonished. “I didn’t hear 
that.” 

“Well, he must have gone crazy, 
Ramblin’, to act like he did.” 

“Mebbe he was just mad, Sol.” 

“Mad? No, I don’t believe he 
was mad. We all figure he was crazy 
to make a gunplay at Jeff Hall. You 
know how fast Jeff is with a gun.” 

“Uh-huh. Any witnesses?” 

“No-o-o, there wasn’t. But,” Sol 
hastened to add, “Jeff wouldn’t have 
any cause to lie about it. Why, him 
and Frosty were friends. You know 
that. Ramblin’.” 

“I’ve been away for a year, Sol. 
Lots of things can happen in a 
year.” 

“They always were friends. Ram¬ 
blin’.” 
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"Shore.” The tall cowboy nodded. 
“I hear yo’re runnin’ Frosty’s mine.” 

“It was his mine,” corrected the 
assayer. "Evans paid him a fair 
price for an undeveloped property, 
you know.” 

“Uh-huh. I hear that Jeff Hall’s 
buildin’ a new home. Must be 
costin’ him a lot of money.” 

Sol Marks picked up a test tube 
and examined it closely before re¬ 
plying. 

“Jeff had a run of poker luck in 
Phoenix.” 

“Must have been luck” agreed 
Hamblin, “ ’cause he never could 
play poker. How’s the mine 
lookin’?” 

“Fine. Just between you and me, 
that mine will make Rimrock. In a 
few months it will be the biggest 
producer in the State. Yes, sir, 
they’ll take millions out of that 
hill.” 

“Yeah? And Frosty got ten thou¬ 
sand. I wonder what became of the 
money.” 

Sol Marks shrugged his shoulders. 
“Who can tell? Frosty was the only 
one who could answer that question 
—and he’s gone.” 

Ramblin’ scratched his chin with 
a thumbnail. “Did Jeff Hall get 
married, Sol?” 

“No, he’s still single.” 

“And buildin’ a home? Don’t 
make sense, Sol.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Sol, 
walking over to his furnace. “Jeff 
has some queer ideas. He feels that 
he . . . well, sort of robbed Lucy 
Dale of a husband . . . and he . . . 
well, I dunno.” 

Sol Marks’ explanation finished 
lamely, but Ramblin’ knew what he 
meant. Jeff Hall had tried to win 
Lucy before she married Frosty 
Dale. 


“She ain’t marryin’ him , is she?” 
Ramblin’ asked quietly. 

“Not that I’ve heard. Ramblin’. 
Maybe Jeff’s just taking a chance, 
you know, building a house. And 
something has got to be done about 
Lucy. She hasn’t a dollar to her 
name.” 

“I see,” drawled Ramblin’. “Well, 
I’ll see yuh later, Sol.” 

“Going to be around here awhile?” 
asked the assayer. 

“Oh, I dunno—few days, mebbe. 
So long.” 

R AMBLIN’ wandered around 
the town some more, talking 
- with everyone he met, and 
always drawing the conversation 
around to Frosty Dale. Late that 
afternoon he walked into the office 
of Doc Harris, the coroner. 

“Do you think that Frosty was 
crazy, doc?” asked Ramblin’, after 
they had exchanged greetings. 

“I have no reason to believe he 
was—or wasn’t, Ramblin’. Re¬ 
member, dead men tell no tales. It’s 
the general opinion around here that 
Frosty was out of his mind when 
he attacked Jeff Hall, who, as you 
know, is the best pistol shot in this 
part of the country. Why he did 
it, I have no idea. However, on the 
left side of Frosty’s head I found an 
abrasion. His scalp had been cut 
and there was still considerable 
swelling—as though he had been 
struck a hard blow. This blow had 
been struck some time before he ar¬ 
rived in Rimrock. Yes, I would say 
it was likely thirty-six hours pre¬ 
vious. But I doubt that the blow 
would have affected his mind.” 

“Uh-huh,” mused Ramblin’. 
“Mebbe he got socked on the bead 
and robbed, doc.” 

“I thought of that, too. But just 
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why he attacked the sheriff—that is 
a mystery.” 

Ramblin’ found the talkative 
owner of the livery stable who knew 
that Ramblin’ and Frosty Dale had 
been close friends. 

“I seen Frosty come from the 
depot that evenin’. Ramblin’,” the 
stableman declared. “He went to 
Sol Marks’ assay office and tried to 
get in, but the door was locked. 
Then he went on down to the sher¬ 
iff’s office and in a few minutes I 
heard that shot fired.” 

“So he went to see Sol Marks, 
eh?” mused Ramblin’. “Uh-huh, I 
see. Thank yuh. Art.” 

Then Ramblin’ ate his supper at 
the little hotel cafe, a speculative ex¬ 
pression in his eyes. Back in his 
fertile brain the germ of an idea was 
taking root and growing into a plan. 

The next morning Sol Marks was 
standing in the doorway of his office 
when Jeff Hall, the scrawny, turkey¬ 
necked sheriff came along, heading 
for his own headquarters. The sheriff 
nodded but stopped when Sol spoke 
to him. 

“Had a burglar last night, Jeff,” 
the assayer confided. 

Curiously the sheriff followed 
Marks into his back room where 
they examined the back door which 
led into an unused alley. The pat¬ 
ent lock had been snapped off short. 
Hall looked curiously at the assayer. 

“Lose anythin’?” he asked. 

Sol Marks shook his head. “Noth¬ 
ing in here for a burglar to steal, 
Jeff. Probably some darned kids 
that got scared when the lock 
snapped. I’ve looked over the place 
carefully, but I can’t find a thing 
missing.” 

“Uh-huh. They tell me that 
Ramblin' West is back here, Sol.” 

“Yes, he’s back. He was in to 


see me yesterday. Wanted to know 
all about Frosty Dale. They used 
to be pardners, you know.” 

“What did he want to know?” 

“Oh, he wanted to know if there 
was any witnesses to the shootin’, 
and what became of Frosty’s money 
—and how you ever won money 
enough in a poker game to build a 
home—and why you were building.” 

Jeff Hall’s eyes narrowed. 
“Wanted to know quite a lot, didn’t 
he? What did you tell him?” 

“Not enough to be interesting, 
Jeff.” 

“Nosy cow waddy. Just let him 
ask me any questions.” 

“He probably will,” sighed Sol, 
“and if I was you, I’d answer. Don’t 
forget that he’s as fast with a gun 
as you are, and he’s big enough to 
tie you in a knot. Anyway, his 
questions were natural, Jeff. Don’t 
forget that him and Frosty were 
pardners.” 

F RANK EVANS, head of Evans 
& Company, Mining Invest¬ 
ments, sat at his ornate desk, 
puffing at a fat cigar, while his good- 
looking blond secretary sorted the 
morning mail. From his window 
Evans could look up Market Street, 
where an early fog was blowing in 
over Twin Peaks. The investor was 
about forty years of age, faultlessly 
groomed, good-looking, with a 
shrewd expression which indicated 
that he was a difficult man to 
fool. 

The girl placed several letters on 
his desk, all marked “Personal,” and 
walked back to the front office, 
where her clacking typewriter broke 
the stillness'. Evans glanced at the 
letters and picked up one bearing 
the letterhead of Solomon Marks, 
Assayer. Slitting the envelope with 
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a silver letter knife, he unfolded the 
inclosure and read: 

Dear Evans: 

A man named Rambling West is on his 
way to see you. He wants backing to de¬ 
velop his mine—and what a mine! He has 
struck the richest free-milling vein ever 
found in this State. He is suspicious and 
ignorant, and refused to tell me where the 
strike was made. He did show me sam¬ 
ples, and I nearly fainted when he said 
that the pay-streak, as he called it, was 
two feet wide. That means millions. 

He is ignorant of values, but talks about 
a million dollars. I told him that you might 
be interested, and he is on his way. After 
that last deal, you can afford to gamble. 
He might take ten thousand—cash. I don’t 
care how you handle it, but don’t let him 
get away and offer it to anyone else. Wait 
until you see the samples. But don’t for¬ 
get that he is both ignorant and suspicious. 

Yours, 

Marks. 

Frank Evans read the letter 
twice before he leaned back in his 
chair and relighted his cigar. His 
keen mind was working swiftly over 
the possibilities of this situation. He 
slid a finger to an ivory button un¬ 
der the desk and in a moment his 
secretary came in, carrying her note¬ 
book. He smiled at her and shook 
his head. 

“No letters, Julie. Take a look 
at this.” 

He handed her the letter from Sol 
Marks and watched the expression 
on her face as she read it swiftly. 

“Another one?” she said thought¬ 
fully. 

“Another million, Julie. Maybe 
several millions.” 

“This one might not be so easy, 
Frank,” the girl warned. 

“They’re all easy, my dear. He 
may show up at any moment.” 

“That’s true, too. He’d get here 
almost as soon as the mail unless 
somebody has already taken him for 
his mine.” 


“Not a chance. Marks says he’s 
very cautious. Now let’s clear the 
decks. Keep him out there for a 
while until I make some calls. Bet¬ 
ter phone Harry and Bartley and 
put them wise. Tell Bartley to 
come right up. This fellow may be 
ignorant, but he’s also suspicious— 
and we don’t want any slip.” 

It was mid-afternoon when Ram¬ 
blin’ West, carrying a battered old 
valise, came into the reception room 
of Frank Evans & Co. Tall, awk¬ 
ward and visibly bashful, he sat 
down on the edge of a chair. The 
secretary pretended to ignore him, 
although she was watching curiously 
from under her long lashes. 

From an inner office came the 
sound of voices as Frank Evans set¬ 
tled a million-dollar deal over a tele¬ 
phone. It was very impressive. 

Ramblin’ looked up from rolling 
a cigarette and caught the girl’s 
covert glance. He smiled at her. 

“You have an appointment with 
Mr. Evans?” she asked. 

•“No, ma’am, I ain’t,” Ramblin’ 
said solemnly. “I jist wanted to see 
him.” 

“What is the name, please?” 

“West, ma’am. I’m from Ari- 
zony.” 

“Did you wish to see Mr. Evans 
on business?” 

“Yes’m. It’s about a mine.” 

“Well, Mr. Evans is very busy, 
but I’ll see if he can talk with you, 
Mr. West.” 

She came back in a few moments. 

“Mr. Evans is waiting for a long¬ 
distance call from New York, but 
can spare you a few minutes, Mr. 
West. Go right in.” 

“Thank yuh, ma’am—thank yuh 
kindly.” 

The girl closed the door on the 
two men. Evans nodded indiffer¬ 
ently and indicated a chair. Ram¬ 
blin’ sat down, placing the valise be- 
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tween his high-heeled boots. 

“A feller in Rimrock told me how 
to find you here, Mr. Evans,” said 
Ramblin’. 

“Mr. Marks?” Evans asked. 

“Yeah, I reckon that’s his name. 
He’s an assayer.” 

“Oh, yes. What did you wish to 
see me about, Mr. West?” 

“Well,” Ramblin’ smiled self-con¬ 
sciously, “I think I’ve done found a 
mine.” 

“But you’re not sure, is that the 
idea?” 

“Well, I’m pretty sure. Yuh see, 
I’m a cowpuncher, not a miner. But 
I’ve seen quite a bit of minin’ done, 
and I’ve . . . well, I think I’ve done 
hit it pretty rich. But minin’ takes 
a lot of money, Mr. Evans; so I 
asked that feller in Rimrock where 
I could git some minin’ money, and 
he sent me here to see you.” 

“Well, I might be interested,” 
Evans admitted. “I own a great 
deal of mining property, and if this 
mine was rich enough and available 
enough, I might be interested. Have 
you samples from your mine, Mr. 
West?” 

“Yeah, I got some here with me 
in my valise.” Ramblin’ carefully 
opened the bag and took out a hand¬ 
ful of ore which he placed on Evans’ 
desk. 

“Course this is mostly surface 
stuff,” he said. “It’ll git richer as 
yuh go down on it.” 

F RANK EVANS was almost 
visibly awed as he found him¬ 
self staring wide-eyed at the 
richest samples of quartz he had 
ever seen. His throat and mouth 
were dry, and it was several mo¬ 
ments before he could speak nor¬ 
mally. 

“I couldn’t pack much of it 
around with me,” said Ramblin’. 
“Mebbe it carries some silver, too. 


but I didn’t have it assayed for sil¬ 
ver. Costs money to separate, I 
reckon.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” agreed Evans, 
after a deep breath. “As you say, 
it might be better at a depth. Where 
is this mine located?” 

Ramblin’s jaws shut tightly for 
several moments and his eyes nar¬ 
rowed. 

“I’d rather not tell that, Mr. 
Evans.” 

“I see. But your location is re¬ 
corded, isn’t it?” 

“I won’t answer that one either. 
But that don’t make no difference. 
I ain’t askin’ anybody to buy it, yuh 
remember. The location can take 
care of itself whether it’s recorded 
or not. That’s a simple matter.” 

“I see.” Evans nodded thought¬ 
fully. “You say you won’t sell?” 

“Well, I ain’t hankerin’ for to sell 
it; that is, unless I can get my price. 
I’d rather work the dad-blamed 
thing and git rich.” 

“If you had money of your own, 
of course.” 

“Yeah, that’s the worst of it. But 
I’d want a million dollars if I was 
to sell it.” 

Evans laughed quietly. “That is 
a lot of money, West. It is doubtful 
that any mine, undeveloped, is 
worth that much. And there’s al¬ 
ways the danger that it might not 
develop.” 

“Yuh mean, it might play out be¬ 
fore we made any money?” 

“Many a mine has done just that, 
West. You, of course, couldn’t take 
the loss.” 

“Yeah, I never thought about 
that. I reckon there’s always a gam¬ 
ble.” 

“The biggest gamble in the world. 
West. If I bought that mine from 
you, even at a fraction of a million, 
I would be gambling. But with my 
resources, I can afford to lose. We 
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buy a lot more losers than we do 
winners.” 

“Yeah, I suppose that’s right, too. 
But, Mr. Evans, this is the first time 
I’ve ever had a chance to make a 
stake. All my life I’ve worked for 
forty dollars a month. This is my 
chance—and I ain’t goin’ to lose it.” 

“I know how you feel. West, and 
I don’t blame you. We might make 
a deal of some kind. We’ll—” 

The door opened to admit Evans’ 
secretary. 

“Sorry, Mr. Evans, but Mr. Bart¬ 
ley is out here and says it is impor¬ 
tant that he see you for just a mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Good! Send him in, please. I 
can use him.” 

Evans turned to Ramblin’. “Mr. 
Bartley is one of my firm,” he ex¬ 
plained. Then as a tall, handsome 
man appeared in the doorway, 
“Come in, Bartley. Meet Mr. West, 
of Arizona. Mr. West, Mr. Bartley 
is a vice president of our company.” 

Ramblin’ West shook hands awk¬ 
wardly with the newcomer. 

“We were discussing a mining 
deal, Bartley,” explained Evans. 
“Can you spare a few minutes to 
listen to Mr. West?” 

“No, I can’t, Frank—not at this 
moment. Sorry, but I am due right 
now at a meeting of the bank direc¬ 
tors. But I’m having a little party 
at the house tonight, and I wanted 
to be sure you would attepd.” He 
looked at Ramblin’ West. “Why 
not bring Mr. West out with you? 
Then perhaps we can steal away 
after dinner and talk over this min¬ 
ing deal.” 

“That’s about the only way you 
can ever find time to talk business,” 
laughed Evans. “Would you like to 
do that, Mr. West?” 

“Well, if that’s how yuh do busi¬ 
ness,” replied Ramblin’ a little re¬ 


luctantly. “I ain’t much of a hand 
to go places, though.” 

“That’s fine!” exclaimed Bartley. 
“Dinner at six, Frank. See you 
then, Mr. West.” 

“Thank yuh very kindly,” said 
Ramblin’. 

After Bartley was gone, Evans 
turned to Ramblin’ again. “Bartley 
is one of our biggest financiers, 
West, and I’d need his O. K. on any 
deal we might make. But he seemed 
to like you, and that’s half the bat¬ 
tle.” 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Ramblin’. 
“That’s fine, Mr. Evans.” 

I F the party at Edward Bartley’s 
palatial home impressed Ram¬ 
blin’ West, the tall cowboy did 
not show it. He was soberly bash¬ 
ful, politely suspicious, but entirely 
natural. Frank Evans picked him 
up at his little, third-class hotel, and 
Ramblin’ did not seem at all over¬ 
awed by the huge limousine and 
liveried chauffeur. 

Frank Evans smiled when he saw 
that Ramblin’ still carried his bat¬ 
tered valise. Ramblin’ had made no 
attempt to dress for the party, nor 
did he offer any apologies for his 
range garb. He was introduced to 
several beautiful ladies and well- 
dressed men and carried on polite 
but rather monosyllabic conversa¬ 
tions with them. 

When dinner was announce^. 
Ramblin’ carried his valise to the 
table, sat down and placed it be¬ 
tween his feet. But a glance from 
Evans stifled the smiles of the 
amused guests. This uncouth Ram¬ 
blin’ West might be worth a million 
dollars to them—so why smile away 
a million dollars? 

Ramblin’ ate sparingly, paying 
little attention to anyone, although 
everyone was solicitous and pleasant 
to him. When they adjourned to 
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the library for cigars and liqueurs. 
Ramblin’ took his valise along. 

Ramblin’ refused a cigar and pro¬ 
ceeded to roll himself a cigarette. 
Nor did he partake of the Benedic¬ 
tine that was passed. 

“You don’t drink?” queried Bart¬ 
ley curiously. 

“Well, I’ll tell yuh,” replied Ram¬ 
blin’, “I never mix whiskey with 
business. I shore appreciate bein’ 
asked out here, and it’s mighty nice 
of you folks, but I . . . I’m kind o’ 
anxious to settle the deal I came 
here to find out about.” 

“Show Bartley those samples,” 
suggested Evans. 

“I know very little about ore 
values,” Bartley said. “I leave that 
to Mr. Evans. But let’s look at 
them, anyway.” 

Ramblin’ opened his old valise 
and passed out the samples. Then 
he calmly rolled another cigarette, 
unimpressed by the excited reactions 
of the men as they looked upon real 
jewelry ore. 

“Gold ore, I ... I suppose,” fal¬ 
tered Bartley, feeling that some¬ 
thing must be said. 

“Yeah,” nodded Ramblin’. 
“Might be silver; I dunno.” 

“What do you think of it, Frank?” 
Bartley asked. 

“It might pay, in case the vein 
is large enough,” the investor said 
cautiously. 

“She’s about two feet wide,” said 
Ramblin’. “I’d like to get enough 
money to put in a couple stamp 
mills. Cost a lot of money, I 
reckon.” 

“Why not sell it?” suggested 
Bartley. “We might figure out a 
deal.” 

“I ain’t thought much about 
sellin’ it, Mr. Bartley. I dunno 
what she’s worth. Anyway, I’d 
rather own it myself—if I can raise 
money.” 

WS—4C 


“It takes a long time to put a 
mine into production,” said Evans. 
“The cost is tremendous, and it 
would be a long time paying out— 
that is, to a point where you would 
be making any money. Why not 
make a deal with us, West?” 

“I’ve alius wanted to own a 
mine,” Ramblin’ insisted. 

Evans laughed shortly. “Well, 
maybe we can trade you a mine, 
West. We’ve got quite a number. 
One of them is right on the verge of 
producing.” 

Ramblin chuckled. “Lots o’ 
mines on the verge of producin’, I 
reckon. Yuh see, I don’t know 
much about mines except what I’ve 
heard.” 

“Did you ever hear of the Broken 
Hatchet Mine, West?” 

“No, I never heard of that one, 
Mr. Evans. Like I said—” 

“It’s near Rimrock.” 

“Yeah? Well, I dunno much 
about that Rimrock country. Dunno 
much about minin’, bein’ as I’ve 
alius worked with cows. But I know 
blamed well that minin’ deals ain’t 
alius on the square.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
asked Evans quickly. 

“Well,” laughed Ramblin’, “I got 
the story from an old sourdough, 
about fifty miles north of Rimrock. 
He didn’t name no names to me, 
but I reckon he was in on the deal. 
It seems that him and another feller 
salted a mine. You know what that 
means, I reckon.” 

“I’ve heard of it,” Evans ad¬ 
mitted. 

R AMBLIN’ paused for a mo¬ 
ment, his mind working 
swiftly. He was lying about 
this salted mine, but he wanted it 
to sound reasonable. He had seen 
the glances of interest exchanged, 
and he wanted to give them the im- 
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pression that Frosty Dale had sold 
them a worthless piece of property. 

“Well, they shore salted this here 
mine in fine shape,” he continued. 
“This old feller said it fooled an ex¬ 
pert. The other feller went west and 
sold the thing, but got beat out of his 
money some way. I dunno how it 
was done, but in the mix-up this fel¬ 
ler that made the sale was killed. But 
before he was killed he sent word 
to the feller I talked to, tellin’ him 
what happened. This hombre didn’t 
tell me about the deal, but he did 
say he was waitin’ to git his hands 
on the fellers that killed his pard- 
ner.” Ramblin’ shook his head 
soberly. “Course, they was crooked, 
too—saltin’ a mine. But yuh don’t 
know who yuh can trust. Here’s a 
crooked miner, dealin’ with a 
crooked buyer—and they both lose. 
No, sir, I reckon I better keep tryin’ 
to git somebody to stake me to open 
up this proposition.” 

There was complete silence for 
several moments. Then Evans said, 
“What was the name of the man 
who told you the story, West?” 

“I just met him that once,” re¬ 
plied Ramblin’. “An’ out in our 
country we don’t ask names. But 
he did say that the feller who got 
killed was named Dale. He said he 
was shore goin’ to make life awful 
tough for them mining men when 
they showed up.” 

“Did the mining men . . . er . . . 
kill this fellow?” asked Evans. 

“No-o-o, I don’t reckon they did. 
I didn’t really get it all straight. 
The feller said somethin’ about a 
sheriff killin’ him. Mebbe he was 
drunk, and kind o’ runnin’ off at the 
mouth—I dunno.” 

The men looked sharply at each 
other. Ramblin’ West was telling 
them about their own deal, but in a 
disconnected way that showed he 


was ignorant of many of its details. 
It was not at all encouraging for 
them to know that there was an out¬ 
sider who had knowledge of their 
crooked dealings with Frosty Dale. 

“Getting back to the deal,” sug¬ 
gested Bartley. “How much cash 
do you—want for that prospect, 
West? We don’t usually buy a mine 
in that way, but you seem honest, 
and your samples are of fair qual¬ 
ity.” 

“Like I said,” replied Ramblin’, 
“I’ve alius wanted to own a mine.” 

“How about making a trade?” 
queried Evans. “We’ve got that 
Broken Hatchet Mine near Rim- 
rock almost ready for production.” 

Ramblin’ shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t trade even—not for some¬ 
thin’ I ain’t never heard about be¬ 
fore.” 

“Well, as far as that goes, we’ve 
never seen your mine, West. Why, 
we don’t even know where it’s lo¬ 
cated. Talk about buying a pig in 
a poke!” 

“Yeah, that’s true.” Ramblin’ 
smiled and shook his head. “I’ve 
alius been a pretty good horse trader 
—but I ain’t never traded no mines. 
How much cash will yuh give me, 
to boot?” 

Bartley laughed and took a turn 
about the room. “You are a good 
trader, West. Suppose we trade you 
the Broken Hatchet and . . . well, 
say . . . five thousand in cash.” 

Ramblin’ fingered one of the sam¬ 
ples, his eyes thoughtful. 

“Five thousand dollars cash, eh? 
I dunno. Are yuh shore that 
Broken Hatchet is worth the trade?” 

“We paid ten thousand dollars for 
it, and we’ve put in twenty thou¬ 
sand more, installing machinery. It 
better be good.” 

“That’s thirty thousand dollars,” 
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said Ramblin’. “Five more makes 
thirty-five thousand. How about 
you payin’ me thirty-five thousand 
and keepin’ the Broken Hatchet?” 

“I thought you were a horse 
trader. West,” said Bartley. “If 
we’re willing to take your prospect, 
sight unseen—” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” nodded 
Ramblin’. “Well, all right. Make 
out the papers and we’ll settle the 
deal. I’d like to leave tonight. 
Can’t seem to stand livin’ in a city. 
If it wasn’t that I hate it so much, 
I’d be stayin’ here to look around 
an’ see if I couldn’t make a better 
deal.” 

Bartley made put the papers 
after much consultation with Evans. 
One of the men went to make a 
phone call, and Evans took the five 
thousand dollars from a wall safe. 
While one of the men took Ramblin’ 
aside for a chat, Bartley held a 
whispered conversation ^with Evans. 

“It’s all right,” Evans assured him 
quietly. “I’ll send him back with 
the driver—and Briggs has his or¬ 
ders to not make the mistake he 
made that last time.” 

“If anything happens we might 
lose the Broken Hatchet, Frank.” 

“You damn fool, you heard what 
he said. If that crazy prospector 
got ft message from Dale and knows 
what happened, we’re in for 
trouble.” 

“That’s right, too. I guess it’s the 
only way since this fellow won’t 
drink.” 

“Don’t worry,” Evans said. 
“Those papers and the money are 
just as good as in the safe. Briggs 
will bring them both back inside an 
hour, along with that satchel.” 

“And Mr. West goes west, eh?” 
Bartley ^chuckled. 

“You don’t think we’re passing 
up a million, do you?” 


T HE deal was finished, the un¬ 
recorded location notice given 
over to Frank Evans, and all 
signatures were made. One of the 
men present was a notary public, 
but Ramblin’ West did not seem to 
.think it was strange that the man 
had his official stamp in Bartley’s 
home. • 

They all shook hands with Ram¬ 
blin’, who evinced a desire to be on 
his way, and took him out to the 
car, where Briggs, the burly liveried 
chauffeur, was waiting to drive the 
cowpuncher back to the hotel. 

Then they all went back to the 
library where glasses were filled and 
a toast' was drunk to the success of 
the new property. 

“Just suppose his mine isn’t any 
good,” said the notary. 

“That man,” Evans declared, “is 
too natural to be dishonest. He 
never made a bad move nor a re¬ 
mark that wasn’t right. Gentlemen, 
we now own the Last Chance Mine, 
bigger and better than anything we 
have ever owned. To Sol Marks, 
who engineered the deal. I believe 
I’ll wire him.” 

“No, you better not,” advised 
Bartley. “You never can tell who 
might read a wire. Let’s lay low 
until everything is settled. Or, at 
least, until Briggs comes back.” 

But Briggs did not come back. 
Hour after hour they waited, won¬ 
dering, worrying. Ramblin’ West 
and Briggs had left before nine 
o’clock. At two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing there was still no word from the 
chauffeur. 

“Briggs might have double- 
crossed us for that five thousand,” 
Evans suggested. 

“Not with his split of a million 
in sight,” Bartley assured his part¬ 
ner. 

It was four o’clock when Briggs 
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drove the car up the driveway and 
staggered out. They drew him into 
the house and he looked at them 
through swollen eyes which were a 
deep purple. His nose was broken, 
too, and there was a lump on his 
chin. Nor did his ears match—not, 
by several sizes. 

• “What«a night!” groaned Briggs. 
“When we drove out to the street 
that crazy man stuck a gun into my 
back, took my gat away from me, 
and made me drive him to San Jose. 
In San Jose, right under a street 
light, he dragged me out of the car 
and beat hell out of me. I thought 
I knew something about fighting. 
Like hell, I did! 

“He told me all about how we 
pulled that deal with Frosty Dale. 
He said that we crooked Frosty out 
of his mine and tried to kill him, 
but he got away, and the sheriff had 
to— 

“Wait a minute!” snapped Evans. 
“He knew why the sheriff killed 
Dale?” 

“Sure,” Briggs groaned. “He 
knew that Sol Marks and the sheriff 
were in on the deal. Frosty went 
back there to force them to give him 
a square deal, and—” 

“But how did he know that 
Marks and the sheriff were in on the 
deal?” 

“He said he read Sol Marks’ let¬ 
ters.” 

“His letters? Did that fool keep 
those letters?” 

“I guess he did. Well, he told me 
that I was the one who knocked 
Frosty out that night and took the 
money—just like I was supposed to 
knock him out tonight. Then”— 
Briggs drew a painful breath—“he 
beat hell out of me again until I ad¬ 
mitted the truth.” 

“You admitted it?” rasped Evans. 

“He was killin’ me, I tell you. 


You . . . you poor fools, he was 
Frosty Dale’s pardner. He’s got 
your five thousand dollars—and he’s 
got your mine. He said he was go¬ 
ing to give the mine back to Frosty’s 
wife. I guess he was too smart—” 
Then, without finishing his sentence, 
Briggs folded up quietly and went 
sprawling on the rug. 

E VANS, white-faced, opened 
the wall safe and took out the 
location notice he had re¬ 
ceived from Ramblin’ West, the lo¬ 
cation notice of the Last Chance 
Mine. The other men, ignoring the 
unconscious chauffeur, drew close 
around him. 

“This—” Evans had trouble 
with his speech. “This looks all 
right.” - 

“But that story he told about the 
salted mine,” said Bartley. “It was 
the story of our deal. And he knew 
the truth—all the time. He sold us 
our—” 

The telephone buzzed sharply. 
Evans jerked around, glancing at 
the clock, and wondering who would 
be calling at this time in the morn¬ 
ing. Gingerly he lifted the receiver. 
It was a long-distance call from Ari¬ 
zona. The voice that came over the 
wires was excited, distraught. 
“Bartley? This is Sol Marks.” 
“This is Evans!” exclaimed the 
tense-voiced mine operator. “Where 
are you and what do you want?” 

“Oh, Evans!” Sol’s exclamation 
had a note of surprise and relief. 
“I’ve had a devil of a time locating 
you. I want to warn you to look 
out for a fellow named Ramblin’ 
West. Can you hear me, Evans?” 
“Yes, I can hear you. .Go ahead!” 
“This West was here, prying into 
that Frosty Dale deal. I believe he 
broke into my office, but I’m not 
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sure. Anyway, he bought a ticket 
for San Francisco, after finding out 
who pulled the deal down there. I 
thought you’d like to know, so you 
can steer clear of him.” 

“You say he broke into your 
office, Marks? What did he take?” 

“Only some letters, I think, and 
some gold specimens are missing. 
They were some jewelry ore from 
the Mother Lode, rich gold stuff— 
What’s that, Evans?” 

Evans patiently explained about 
the letter he had received from 
Marks himself. 

“I never wrote you any letters 
about West,” denied the assayer. 
“Wait a minute! If he got samples 
of my writing or copies of letters— 
Hell, Evans, some of your letters 
were in my desk!” 

Evans almost collapsed over the 
telephone. “I asked you if you ever 
heard of the Last Chance Mine, 
Marks,” he said feebly. 

“No, I don’t believe so, Evans.” 

“Listen, Marks. I have the loca¬ 
tion papers of the Last Chance Mine 
right here with me. Do you get 
that?” 

“Yes, I can hear you. What 
about the location notice?” 

Evans held the location notice 


closer, reading swiftly over the 
phone. “Listen, Marks: The point 
of discovery is at the Medicine Tree. 
Do you get that—the Medicine 
Tree.” 

For several moments Evans lis¬ 
tened intently. Then, without a 
final word to Marks, he hung up the 
receiver and turned slowly to face 
the ring of anxious faces. 

“Gentlemen,” he said solemnly, 
“we traded the Broken Hatchet 
Mine and five thousand dollars for 
a site in a graveyard. Frosty Dale 
is buried at the point of discovery— 
under the Medicine Tree.” 

Briggs was now sitting up on the 
rug, caressing his sore jaw tenderly. 

“He told me he was goin’ back 
there and learn that sheriff and Sol 
Marks a lesson,” the chauffeur said. 
“That was just before he crossed his 
right that last time. I’d sure hate 
to be that sheriff and Sol Marks. 
‘This one is for Frosty Dale’—and 
wham! Then I woke up in the gut¬ 
ter. I don’t mind saying that he’s 
a damn smart fighter.” 

“Looking at you,” Evans re¬ 
marked wearily, “I’d say he’s a 
fighter.” 

“And,” added Bartley, “looking at 
us, I’d say he was smart.” 


THE END. 
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The StorY of the West 



J EDEDIAH SMITH was one of the 
most remarkable men of all those en¬ 
gaged in the early fur trade. He was 
born in New York and was well educated. 
While still a youth he came west and 
entered the service of General Ashley. 
He first attracted public notice by his 
intrepidity during the Arikara fights of 
1823, and at their termination volun¬ 
teered to take a message to Andrew 
Henry on the Yellowstone. This was a 
perilous journey and he performed it 
successfully. 

In 1824 he joined Ashley’s Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company and in 1826 he 
formed a partnership with David E. Jack¬ 


son and William Sublette and bought the 
rights to the company. 

Smith now commenced a series of ex¬ 
tensive explorations designed to open up 
new fur country, in the course of which 
he traversed immense stretches of virgin 
territory in the Far West. 

Leaving Salt Lake in 1826, he de¬ 
scended the Colorado, crossed the Cali¬ 
fornia deserts to San Diego and pro¬ 
ceeded north, paralleling the coast and 
penetrating some fifty miles or more into 
the interior. He wintered on the Sacra¬ 
mento River and returned to the Salt 
Lake post in the following year, 1827. 

Returning to California, he wintered 
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once more in its northern regions, ad¬ 
vancing north the following spring till he 
reached the Umquah River where all but 
three of his party were killed by Indians 
and all their furs stolen. He and his 
companions escaped to Fort Vancouver 
where Dr. McLoughlin, the British factor 
in charge of the post, very Ifindly helped 
Smith recover his furs and then purchased 
them. 

The following year the firm sold out. 
As mountain men of experience, the part¬ 
ners felt competent to tackle anything, 
and they now engaged in the Santa Fe 
trade. 

But there was misfortune waiting for 


Smith in this new venture. His party 
ran out of water, and when he found the 
bed of the Cimarron at last, it was prac¬ 
tically dry. There was not even a trickle 
of water visible, but the sand was moist. 

Smith started to dig a hole with his 
hands, but as he did so the dread war 
whoop of the Comanches shattered the 
desert stillness and he was pierced by 
more than a dozen arrows. The ambush¬ 
ing redskins now rushed him, but, mor¬ 
tally wounded though he was, Smith 
struggled to his feet and killed two of 
his attackers with his pistols before 
being overpowered. 

NEXT WEEK: DEATH ON THE TRAIL. 





VENGEANCE OF THE Z BAR Z 

By Harry R. Keller 

Dusk, and the night birds cry tonight 
Over the hills and down. 

Seeming to question why tonight. 

Deep in the lurid town, 

Some brave waddy must die tonight, 

A hole in his hat's high crown! 

. Buck, our buddy, was killed last night, 

Buck, with his carefree way; 

His boyish laughter was stilled last night, 
Stilled till the Judgment Day. 

They carried him, stiff and cold, today 
Back to the Z Bar Z, 

And this is the tale they told today 
To his bunkhouse mates and me; 

In the Bonanza Saloon last night, 

Buck held a hand at play, 

Humming a gay little tune last night. 
Gambling his life, away. 

Deftly the cards were stacked last night; 

He saw, and his wrath rose hot. 

But he died with a dirk in his back last night, 
Before he could fire a shot. 

So each of us buckles his gun tonight, 

And anchors the holster down, 

And each picks a horse that can run tonight. 
And heads for the fatal tpwn. 

There we shall crash the door tonight, 

And if some of us die, what then? 

It is ours to settle the score tonight, 

If we die, we will die like men! 

Dusk, and the night birds croon tonight, 

A low croon fraught with dread. 

As they wait for the waning moon tonight. 
The moon of the pale, cold dead. 

Seeming to ask how soon tonight 
Will the swift-spilt blood run red. 



FIGHTING TALK 


By GLENN H. WICHMAN 
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O NE evening Hep Gallegher 
came back from town, bub¬ 
bling over with the rumor 
that there was beef skinning going 
on at the Box F waterholes. The 
next morning me and Hep and the 
Box F boss, Mike Brent, rode around 
to investigate. We didn’t find any 
butchered steer critters, but we did 
run across two strangers. It was too 
bad Hep was along, for I knew right 
off these gents were slick buzzards, 
and the boss might not have fallen 
for ’em if it hadn’t been for Hep, 
who was the fallingest guy in Cala- 
basas County. 

The two strangers were camped in 
a little coulee, and at first they didn’t 
seem to notice us. We would have 
called howdy to ’em if they hadn’t 
been actin’ so peculiar; as it was, we 
climbed down off our horses and 
watched ’em through the brush. 

One was a very small guy, and the 
other was built like a mountain; he 
must have weighed over two hundred 
and fifty, and it was all bone and 
muscle, not fat. The big gent was 
dressed only in an undershirt and a 
pair of abbreviated red flannel draw¬ 
ers. He was jumping nimbly around 
like a jumping jack and, with dou- 
bled-up fists, was taking swings at 
some bird whom he must have 
thought was there in front of him. 
But there wasn’t anybody there. All 
he was hitting was the air. 

“Kind of a lopsided fight,” I mum¬ 
bled. 

“Screwy, all right,” the boss 
agreed. 

Just then the little guy took off 
his derby and made a bow to some 
people that he must have thought 
were in front of him. Then he raised 
his hand and bellowed: 

“Loid-e-e-e-s an’ gen’le-m-en! In 
this cor-ner—fight-i-n-g at two hun- 
d-r-ed an’ twenty pounds—the chal- 
leng-er —Dynamite Duncanl" 


At this the big guy left off taking 
swings at the air. He lifted his arms 
and shook hands with himself above 
his head. 

“I knew it,” Hep exclaimed, al¬ 
though he hadn’t known anything 
before the little guy finished yelling. 
“I knew it. That’s Dynamite Dun¬ 
can, the great heavyweight prize¬ 
fighter.” 

Just then the gent with the derby 
spotted us, so we stepped out of the 
brush. 

“Take it easy, you buckaroos,” he 
said nervously. “We ain’t doin’ 
nothin’.” 

“There’s no argument about that,” 
the boss agreed. “Unless a guy hav¬ 
in’ a fight with himself is doin’ some¬ 
thin’.” 

“You oughta be more polite, 
Mike,” Hep said reprovingly. “This 
Dynamite Duncan’s a very famous 

guy.” 

The little gent beamed at Galle¬ 
gher. “My name’s Dick Trotter,” 
he explained. “I’m Dynamite Dun¬ 
can’s manager. Shake hands with 
Dynamite.” 

Gallegher did that and like to got 
his hand squeezed off. Then he in¬ 
troduced me and the boss and we all 
like to got our hands squeezed off. 

“I thought at first,” Dick Trotter 
explained, “that you gentlemen were 
bandits. Dynamite and I had a bad 
experience with bandits the other 
day. They robbed us of all our 
money and our horses and now we’re 
on foot.” 

Dynamite Duncan, flexing his 
mudtles, looked at the little guy as 
though this was the first he’d heard 
of being robbed. Apparently it took 
some time for the idea to trickle 
through his thick head. 

“Yeah,” he managed finally, “we 
was robbed. A couple grand, wasn’t 
it, Dick?” 

“Well, not quite that much, big 
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boy,” Trotter said with some embar¬ 
rassment. “But it was our workin’ 
capital.” He turned to us and con¬ 
tinued. “The champ here hasn’t 
much of a mind for figures. We 
were hardly carrying two thousand 
with us, but it was plenty. We’re" 
in now what might be called a state 
of financial collapse.” Trotter 
laughed hollowly. “Pardon me, 
gentlemen, for speaking of money 
on such short acquaintance.” 

G ALLEGHER was searching 
his pockets, apparently look¬ 
ing for some money. But 
all he could produce was a bag of 
fine cut, a book of papers, and a plug 
of tobacco. Trotter watched him 
from the corner of his eye. 

“It’s a pleasure,” Mr. Trotter 
said, “that you men are familiar 
with Dynamite Duncan and his rec¬ 
ord.” 

“I’m not,” Mike Brent corrected. 
“I’ve never even heard of him.” 

“Neither have I,” I said, because 
it was pretty evident that Gallegher 
was getting ready to be made a 
sucker of and I thought mebbe that 
would stop him. 

Hep jerked his thumb at me and 
the boss in derision. “These birds,” 
he informed Trotter, “never read 
anything but mail-order and seed 
catalogues. They don’t keep up on 
what’s goin’ on in the world. Why 
they don’t even know that the war 
between the States is over.” 

Dynamite Duncan glowered at me 
and the boss. Then he started danc¬ 
ing around again and taking swings 
at imaginary people. 

“Quit that,” the boss ordered. “It 
makes me nervous.” 

“He’s shadow boxing,” Trotter ex¬ 
plained. “That’s the way he trains 
when he hasn’t a sparring partner. 
I think you’ve trained enough now, 
champ. Put your pants on.” 


So Dynamite Duncan pulled on 
his britches, which made him look 
a little more civilized. 

“Gallegher,” Trotter .asked, “do 
you remember Dynamite’s fight 
with James J. Jeffries?” 

“Do I?” Hep exclaime'd, looking 
as blank as a new sheet of paper. 
“I should say I do!” 

“What alfight that was,” the man¬ 
ager continued. “What a fight. 
And of course you remember his bat¬ 
tle with Bob Fitzsimmons?” 

“Sure!” Gallegher declared, and 
looked stupider than ever. “That 
was a whale of a fight.” 

Trotter was very much pleased 
with Hep’s memory, as he oughta 
have been. “I’m glad that you’re 
such a fine student of boxing his¬ 
tory,” he said. “Tell me, Gallegher, 
what’s your opinion of Dynamite’s 
fight with John L. Sullivan?” 

Hep brushed back his Stetson and 
looked upTTt the sky. He appeared 
deep in thought and so idiotic I was 
a little worried. 

“Don’t bust a blood vessel,” I ad¬ 
vised him. 

Dynamite Duncan frowned at me. 
“Wart!” he growled". “Leave the 
guy alone. I might take a swing at 
you.” 

“Come! Come!” Trotter inter¬ 
posed. “This is just a friendly his¬ 
tory lesson. Gallegher, you haven’t 
given me your opinion yet.” 

“When Dynamite fought John L. 
Sullivan,” Hep said, “it was quite a 
fight.” 

The manager smiled all over. 
“I’m glad you agree with me, Gal¬ 
legher. I, too, think it was quite a 
fight. And the battle he had with 
James J. Corbett! Gentleman Jim 
Corbett we called him. That was 
certainly something.” 

“Wasn’t it, though,” agreed Hep. 
“It was certainly something.” 

“I don’t wanta be disagreeable,” 
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the boss put in, “but I ain’t heard 
no mention yet as to who won any 
of these arguments.” 

Trotter tried to appear backward 
and embarrassed. He looked at Hep. 
“The champ and I,” he said, “are 
modest fellows and hate to boast. 
Gallegher, you tell your friends who 
won these fights.” 

There was only one- thing Hep 
could say and he said it, “Why, 
Dynamite Duncan won them, of 
course. That’s why he’s the champ. 
That’s simple enough, ain’t it?” 

Dynamite Duncan gave a large 
belly laugh. He laughed so loud 
that the sound echoed in the hills. 

“Jt aiways amuses Dynamite,” 
Trotter explained, “when he remem¬ 
bers how hard John L. Sullivan and 
Gentleman Jim Corbett and Bob 
Fitzsimmons and James J. Jeffries 
hit the floor.” 

Duncan quit laughing and held his 
stomach. “When do we eat?” he 
asked. 

“Why I was just coming to that, 
champ!” Dick Trotter exclaimed. 
“It embarrasses me like the very 
devil—” He gave us a pleading look 
that reminded me of an orphaned 
calf. “Gentlemen, I’m broke. The 
bandits cleaned us out slicker’n a 
whistle. I’d rather starve than ask 
for charity but I’ve got a business 
proposition to make. I own the 
champ. I’ll sell a part of him for 
five hundred dollars.” 

All three of us looked bewildered, 
Hep most of all. 

“What would I do with a part of 
him?” Mike Brent asked. “I ain’t 
a cannibal.” 

It was Trotter’s turn to laugh. 
“What I mean is that I’ll sell you an 
interest in his earnings. For five 
hundred dollars you get ten percent 
of what he earns.” 

“If I had the five hundred—” Hep 
began. 


“There’s nobody around here,” I 
interrupted, “for such a famous guy 
as him to put on a battlin’ match 
with. He won’t earn anything.” 

D ICK TROTTER looked at 
me in sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment and as though he 
could hate me, as he probably did. 
But the look lasted for only a mo¬ 
ment. He was evidently a gent who 
could think of things and he thought 
of something now about as quick as 
a bad man could empty a .45. 

“My friend,” he said to me, “I’ve 
no idea of having the champ fight 
professionally in this county. He 
and I are on sort of a vacation, get¬ 
ting fresh air and sunshine. But 
Dynamite’s as good a teacher as he’s 
a fighter. Until we get on -our feet 
I propose to open a school for box¬ 
ing in some neighboring town. We’ll 
teach men the manly art of self- 
defense at so much per lesson. Hun¬ 
dreds, thousands, millions, billions 
of men will be delighted to take les¬ 
sons from a great champion.” 

“By gosh!” Hep declared/ “That’s 
a swell idea. If I only had the five 
hundred—” 

“Most arguments around here,” I 
broke in, “that are worth settling, 
are settled with the aid of gunpow¬ 
der.” 

“Barbarous!” Trotter exclaimed. 
“There’s nothing manly about rely¬ 
ing on pistols. A man isn’t relying 
on himself, he’s taking advantage of 
somebody’s invention. That’s about 
the same as going to war by proxy. 
Ain’t it, Mr. Brent?” 

The boss was scratching his head 
and I saw he was weakening. 
“Well,” he admitted, “I’ve never 
been too hot for Judge Colt, though 
I’ve voted for him a time or two. 
Most arguments aren’t worth 
shootin’ over. Trotter, mebbe you’ve 
got somethin’. Boothill wouldn’t do 
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such a good business if men settled 
their arguments with their biceps.” 

“Hurrah for you!” Trotter 
shouted. “Spoken like a gentleman 
and a scholar.” 

The boss turned to Hep. “Are 
you positive, Gallegher, that Dyna¬ 
mite fought all these guys you’ve 
been talkin’ about?” 

“Of course he’s sure,” Trotter in¬ 
sisted. “Aren’t you, Hep?” 

“You just have to look at him to 
know that Duncan’s a great fighter,” 
Hep agreed. “Just look at that 
build on him.” 

Dynamite Duncan threw out his 
chest and began prancing around 
like a skittish colt. He made a pass 
at Dick Trotter and Trotter all but 
fell over. 

“Take it easy, champ,” the man¬ 
ager pleaded. “Remember, I’m your 
friend.” 

“All right,” announced the boss, 
“I’ll take me a half interest in this 
boxin’ school you’re talkin’ about. 
We’ll set it up in Larkspur Gulch.” 

“A thousand dollars,” Trotter 
said, “for a full half interest.” 

The boss shook his head. “I’ll 
give two hundred.” 

Trotter shook his head. “Eight 
hundred.” 

“Two fifty,” the boss shot back. 

Trotter scratched his chin. “Make 
it three.” 

So they shook hands on three hun¬ 
dred dollars. 

Suddenly Hep discovered that he 
was entirely out of it. “Look here, 
you gents,” he moaned, “where do I 
come in on this?” 

“Oh, you’re in on it,” the boss in¬ 
formed him. “You and me’ll each 
put in a hundred and fifty. I’ll ad¬ 
vance yours out of your pay. And 
if I lose my hundred and fifty I’ll 
take it out of your hide. If it hadn’t 
been for you I wouldn’t be in this.” 


es 

“When do we eat?” Dynamite 
asked for the second time. 

“What a happy thought,” Dick 
Trotter exclaimed. He was rubbing 
his thumb and index finger together 
and looking at the boss. “The three 
Cs—I mean the three hundred—” 

“I ain’t a perambulating bank,” 
Brent informed him. “We’ll amble 
over to the ranch for a bit of grub 
and then go to town.” 

I noticed a funny light come into 
Trotter’s eyes but there was noth¬ 
ing he could do but follow the boss’ 
suggestion. But I was wondering 
what the short gent would do when 
he got his fingers on the three hun¬ 
dred. And I was likewise wonder¬ 
ing what the boss would do to Hep. 

Other than a couple of small bed¬ 
ding rolls and some boxing gloves, 
the two men had no baggage. They 
shouldered the rolls and we all 
started off for the ranch headquar¬ 
ters, which wasn’t very far. 

W HEN we came into the 
ranch yard we were some¬ 
what surprised to see a fel¬ 
ler named Bill Buffington standing 
by the cook shack. We all knew 
Bill Buffington because he was head 
bartender in the Hereford Saloon at 
Larkspur Gulch. Mr. Buffington 
was a red-faced gent, about as broad 
as he was tall. When Bill saw us 
coming he squared off and began 
taking swings with his fists at im¬ 
aginary people. He was putting on 
a performance very much the same 
as Dynamite Duncan had. 

“Another guy who’s havin’ a fight 
with himself,” the boss growled. “I 
wonder what the world’s cornin’ to?” 

“It can’t be to no good end,” I 
told him. 

Right then Buffington spotted the 
champ. He left off taking swings 
and stood with his right hand spread 
out above his eyes, very much like 
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an Indian would have stood when 
looking off at the horizon. 

“See!” Hep exclaimed. “He recog¬ 
nizes Dynamite Duncan. Bill’s a 
smart guy. He keeps up on what’s 
goin’ on.” 

“Hi, champ!” Buffington hollered, 
and waddled out to meet Duncan. 
They shook hands. “Gosh!” Buf¬ 
fington gasped. “Champ, you don’t 
know what a pleasure this is. I’ve 
been lookin’ for you.” 

It struck me as being a mite 
strange that Bill would be looking 
for Dynamite Duncan out on the 
Box F, which ranch had always been 
dedicated to the beefsteak business 
an’ not to prizefightin’. I said as 
much. 

“I heard a rumor yesterday,” Buf¬ 
fington explained, “that Dynamite 
was headin’ this way. I took a long 
chance that he’d stop at the Box F. 
I sort of figgered—” 

“Perhaps you’d like to have some 
lessons in the manly art of self- 
defense,” interrupted Dick Trotter. 

“Would I!” exclaimed Buffington. 
“Would I! That’s the very reason 
why I came out here!” 

“Well,” said the boss, “we’ve got 
one customer anyway. Things seem 
to be workin’ out.” 

“Ain’t they though,” Hep de¬ 
clared. “What’d I tell you!” 

Just then the biscuit shooter rang 
the dinner bell. Dynamite Duncan 
ate thirteen fried eggs which was 
more eggs than I’d ever seen any¬ 
body eat at one time before. After 
finishin’ them he showed signs of 
becoming unconscious. 

“Wake up, champ!” Dick Trotter 
said irritably. “What do you think 
this is, a hotel? We’ve gotta get to 
town.” 

So all of us rode into Larkspur 
Gulch and got there in the middle 
of the afternoon. The boss went to 


the bank and drew out three hun¬ 
dred dollars and gave it to Dick 
Trotter for a half interest in the 
boxing academy. There was an old 
saddle shop next door to the general 
store. They rented this and all of 
us pitched in to get it cleared of 
rubbish and odd junk. 

“Gallegher,” Bill Buffington said, 
“you shake a leg and rustle up some 
customers.” 

“Bill,” I asked the bartender, 
“why would you be so much inter¬ 
ested?” 

“I’m a public-spirited guy,” Buf¬ 
fington assured me with a frown 
thrown in for good measure. “I 
want to see this thing go over like 
a house afire. It’s the opportunity 
of a lifetime.” He turned to Hep. 
“Gallegher,” he said, “why don’t 
you go down an’ talk Pete Shaver 
into takin’ some lessons. There’s a 
guy that oughta learn somethin’ 
about punchin’. He already knows 
all about shootin’.” 

This made the boss mad because 
he didn’t like Pete Shaver worth a 
darn. And the reason why he didn’t 
like Shaver was this: The boss ac¬ 
tually only owned half of the Box F. 
The other half of the spread was 
owned by Mrs. Patience Rumford. 
Patience was the widow of Hank 
Rumford, and Hank and Mike Brent 
had been bunkies when they were 
kids. When Hank up and died with 
his boots on he left Patience quite 
a lot of money. Before some slick 
gent could come along and take it 
away from her she and the boss had 
got together and started the Box F. 
The outfit had prospered because 
Patience had given Mike a free hand 
at running things while she lived 
quietly in Larkspur Gulch. But the 
big fear that always hung over Mike 
Brent’s head was that Patience 
would some day remarry and that 
her new husband would be a thick- 
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headed guy who would want to have 
a say in the running of the Box F. 

P LENTY of gents had paid 
court to Patience but with no 
luck. Her current suitor was 
this Pete Shaver and he had scared 
all the other guys off the reserva¬ 
tion. He was a big stiff who once 
had been quite a gun fighter but 
now he had raoi-e or less reformed, 
chiefly because Patience did not like 
gun fighters. Her late lamented hus¬ 
band had come to a sad end that 
way and it was a cinch she would 
never marry a man with the itch to 
settle arguments with a smoke pole. 
But what worried the boss most was 
that Pete Shaver might reform 
enough so that Patience would give 
in and marry him, and then he 
would have the ornery and pugna¬ 
cious Mr. Pete Shaver as a partner. 

So when Bill Buffington men¬ 
tioned Peter Shaver as a customer 
the boss almost blew up with rage. 
“Hep,” he roared, “we won’t have 
Shaver takin’ lessons! If you as 
much as look at hint I’ll fire you!” 

“Now listen here, Mr. Brent,” 
Dick Trotter put in, “kindly remem¬ 
ber that you only own a quarter of 
this institution. I own half of it, 
which gives me the say-so. And as 
a public institution we can’t refuse 
a customer without getting ourselves 
sued for damages.” 

.“That’s right,” declared Buffing¬ 
ton. 

“Why, certainly,” Hep chimed in. 
“We don’t want to get ourselves 
sued by turning down a customer. 
Pete Shaver might be insulted if he 
was turned down.” 

The boss looked kind of crest¬ 
fallen. “George,” he said to me, “I 
got a feelin’ I’m bein’ took to the 
laundry. Let’s go an’ have a drink.” 

So me an’ him went across the 
street to the Hereford an’ left the 


punchin’ academy to its own de¬ 
vices. The news about Dynamite 
Duncan spread fast. Quite a crowd 
gathered in front of the old saddle 
shop. Dynamite came outside with 
a pair of boxing gloves on and his 
shirt off so that folks could look at 
him and feel his muscles. He made 
quite a show of himself. Me an’ 
Mike Brent watched all this through 
the Hereford window. Then Pete 
Shaver showed up and elbowed his 
way through the crowd with no more 
politeness than a goat. 

“Shucks,” the boss sighed. “Pete’s 
goin’ to take lessons. That’ll sure 
make an impression on Patience. 
Mebbe she’ll even marry him. I’d 
rather be dead’n have that bird 
around the Box F. All he knows 
about beef critters you could put in 
your eye. And imagine Patience 
married to such a louse! Let’s have 
another drink.” 

After that and a few more and 
after resting a spell we went down 
to call on Mrs. Patience Rumford. 
Patience was a mighty nice-lookin’ 
woman of about Mike’s age. She 
was sprinkling some rosebushes 
with a watering can when we showed 
up. 

She about burst with pleasure at 
sight of the boss. “Mike,” she said, 
“I’m so glad you and Gallegher are 
doing something to make this world 
a better place to live in.” 

“Meanin’ what, ma’am?” Brent 
asked. “Gallegher’s a lunatic and 
I’m unaware that I’ve done anything 
sensible.” 

The dimples showed in Mrs. Rum- 
ford’s cheeks. “Now you mustn’t 
say such things about yourself, 
Mike,” she said reprovingly. ‘'You’re 
the finest cattleman there is. But 
what I meant was this boxing school. 
Think what it’ll mean never to hear 
the bark of an angry six-shooter 
again. Why they even tell me that 
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Pete Shaver is putting up his gun 
for good.” 

“Pete Shaver,” the boss snorted, 
“is in the same class as sheepherders. 
Ma’am, I wouldn’t trust that guy 
with a bag of marbles.” 

“Why, Mike!” Patience exclaimed. 
“You mustn’t talk like that. Here 
he comes.” 

We looked around and into the 
yard came Pete Shaver. 

“Speak of the devil—” said I. 

Pete Shaver gave the boss and me 
dirty looks. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Rumford. 

“Do you notice anything peculiar 
about me, ma’am?” he asked. 

“You’re always peculiar,” I ob¬ 
served. 

Pete Shaver doubled up his fists. 

“Why, yes, I do, Pete!” Patience 
exclaimed happily. “You’ve taken 
off your gun and belt!” 

Shaver slapped his thigh. “You’re 
right, ma’am. I’ve put the smoke 
pole up on the shelf forever. I’ve 
become a man of peace. If anybody 
insults me, all I’ll do is sock 'em an’ 
knock their heads off. Like this.” 
He took several swings at the air. 

“You don’t know how glad I am,” 
Patience breathed. 

“Hog wash,” the boss grumbled. 

“I got a secret to tell you,” Pete 
continued. “This Dynamite Dun¬ 
can’s the champion of the world. 
He’s fought Sullivan and Corbett 
and Jeffries and all the other cham¬ 
pions. Gallegher was tellin’ me 
about it. And if I can’t lick Dyna¬ 
mite Duncan after a few lessons I 
oughta be hung. Then I’ll be the 
champion of the world. You’ll be 
proud of me.” 

Patience glanced sidewise at the 
boss. “Won’t I though,” she said 
admiringly. “Indeed I will.” 

“George,” Brent announced to 
me, “it’s time we had another 
drink.” 


We said good-by to Patience and 
walked up to the main street. 

“Why, oh, why,” the boss groaned, 
“did we have to meet up with these 
two birds at the waterhole? It’s 
likely to be the ruin of me. I think 
I’ll hunt Hep up and hang him. It’s 
all his fault.” 

W E found Hep in the Here¬ 
ford drinking beer. “Have 
one on me,” he offered. So 
the boss postponed hanging him. 

“The boxin’ school’s got goin’ like 
a stampede,” Gallegher said proudly. 
“We’ve got ten pupils an’ more are 
cornin’. We'll all be rich.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me,” Brent 
demanded, “that Pete Shaver was 
goin’ to become a student. Now 
he’s got himself in solid with Pa¬ 
tience. Think what it’ll be to have 
that buzzard around the ranch!” 

“By gosh!” Gallegher admitted. 
“I didn’t know that was goin’ to 
happen. I hadn’t thought of it. Say, 
that wouldn’t be so good, would it?” 

“This is a fine time to be think¬ 
ing about it,” grumbled the boss, 
“after we’re all ruined. I can feel 
an unkind fate closin’ down around 
my poor head. Why didn’t I kick 
Trotter and Dynamite Duncan off 
my spread?” 

We went over to the punchin’ in¬ 
stitution. Pete Shaver had come 
back from calling on the widow and 
was now taking a lesson. Pete was 
pretty awkward at punchin’. Dyna¬ 
mite Duncan either caught his 
punches on his gloves or side-stepped 
’em. The champ seemed tired and 
listless and only half trying, yet de¬ 
spite this he was making a monkey 
out of Pete. A lot of gents were 
standing around giving Pete advice 
and likewise the horse laugh. 

Trotter welcomed us. He jerked 
his thumb at Pete. “Can you im¬ 
agine,” he said, “what that big 
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palooka’s goin’ to do? He’s goin’ 
to challenge Duncan to a battle for 
the heavyweight championship.” 

“I hope Dynamjte murders him,” 
the boss muttered. 

Dick Trotter winked. “It might 
be arranged for Pete Shaver to win,” 
he whispered. “Dynamite’ll take a 
dive an’ lose if I tell him to.” 

“Well, don’t tell him anything of 
the kind,” the boss warned. “I 
wanta see Pete’s head knocked off.” 

Trotter rubbed his nose. “Pete 
Shaver would give plenty to win—” 

“But he ain't got any money,” 
Brent interrupted. “All he does is 
tinhorn gamblin'. He couldn’t raise 
more’n a hundred dollars if his life 
depended on it. That's why he wants 
.to marry Mrs.—” 

“Shut up, Brent,” I said. “You’re 
talkin’ too much.” 

Mr. Trotter laughed. “Oh, I 
know all about Pete and the widow 
and the Box F. I’ve listened to a 
lot of gossip since cornin’ to town.” 

“And also,” I told him, “you’ve 
listened to the bartender, Bill Buf¬ 
fington.” 

“Of course,” Dick Trotter ad¬ 
mitted. He looked knowingly at 
the boss. “Brent, business is busi¬ 
ness, even if we are partners in this 
school. Dynamite Duncan’ll either 
win the fight or lose or even get out 
of town, depending on who pays him 
the most.” 

And with that Trotter slipped 
over to the other side of the room 
as though he was afraid somebody 
was going to take a shot at him. 
Which somebody oughta have. Mike 
Brent glared at Hep. 

“I’m beginnin’ to think I made a 
mistake,” Hep admitted. “But—” 

“It’s time something soaked 
through your thick head,” the boss 
said. 

But Hep cheered himself up in no 
time. “Just leave it all to me,” he 
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said. “I’ll think of somethin’ to 
keep Pete Shaver from becomin’ a 
hero in the widder’s eyes. I’ll go 
down an’ have a talk with her. I’m 
bound to think of somethin’.” 

“You might as well start sayin’ 
your prayers,” the boss grumbled, 
“because I think I’m going to shoot 
you.” 

That night in the Hereford, Dick 
Trotter eased up to the boss. 
“Brent,” he began, “the fight for the 
championship's been arranged for 
day after tomorrow night. Shaver’ll 
win unless you come across.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Oh, a couple thousand,” Trotter 
answered. 

“Trotter,” the boss growled be¬ 
tween his teeth, “I’m beginnin’ 
right now to take you apart—” 

But Trotter was too fast for him. 
The manager went out through the 
swing doors like a shot out of a can¬ 
non. 

Gallegher came in. He was so 
deep in thought that he fell over a 
cuspidor. 

“I haven’t thought of anything 
yet,” he said, after he’d recovered 
his equilibrium, “but gimme time. 
There must be some way to out¬ 
smart even as smart a guy as Trot¬ 
ter.” 

“Well, you’ll never think of it,” I 
told him. 

“Ditto,” said the boss. “As a 
thinker. Hep, you’ll never get out 
of the kindergarten.” 

P RESENTLY Pete Shaver 
showed up and he was so full 
of boastfulness that we went 
over to the rooming house and went 
to bed. Otherwise there might have 
been a murder. 

“I’ll not pay blackmail,” Brent 
announced in the mornin’. “If I 
start it, there’ll be no end to it. Be¬ 
sides, it’s immoral.” 
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We woke Gallegher to see if he’d 
thought of something in his sleep, 
but he hadn’t. After breakfast, Bill 
Buffington showed up. 

“Brent,” Bill said, “this is nothin’ 
to me, but I’ve got word for you 
from Dick Trotter. Dick says he’s 
got soft-hearted an’ will have Dyna¬ 
mite win the fight for a thousand 
dollars cash in advance.” 

“Get outta here!” the boss hol¬ 
lered. “I’m beginnin’ to see red!” 

“All right,” Bill Buffington agreed. 
“Pete Shaver’ll pay eleven hundred 
to win, so that’s that. Pete Shaver’ll 
be the next heavyweight champion 
of the whole world.” 

“Pete Shaver,” Brent yelled, 
“never saw eleven hundred dollars 
in his life!” 

There was a lot of excitement in 
town that day while arrangements 
were being made for the big fight. 
Word spread around the country 
and gents began drifting in. Pete 
Shaver took three more lessons and 
announced that he could lick any 
four men in Calabasas County. 

We went down to see Patience 
and she was all a-twitter because 
Pete had asked her to come to the 
fight and she’d agreed. This made 
the boss gloomier than ever. He 
gave Hep a kick in the seat of the 
pants and we all went back to the 
Hereford. 

By the next night the town was 
crowded with people who had come 
to see the fight which was to be held 
in the old saddle shop. At eight 
o’clock the place was packed. 
Trotter had tried to charge a dollar 
admission, but everybody thought 
that a fight ought to be free. Some¬ 
body pushed Dick in the face and 
that was the end of the collections. 
This made him mad but there was 
nothing he could do about it. 

A ring had been built in the cen¬ 
ter of the room and chairs and 


benches had been placed around it. 
Me and Hep and the boss came early 
and got good seats. Trotter made 
one more attempt to get Brent to 
fork over, but Brent said nothing 
doing. Presently Patience showed 
up along with some other women 
who’d come to keep her company. 
Then we saw Dick Trotter grab Pete 
Shaver by the arm and demand 
something from him, evidently 
money. All Pete did was shake his 
head. Dick Trotter looked very 
mad. 

“Have you thought of anything 
•yet. Hep?” the boss asked. 

Gallegher hadn’t. 

“Well, I have,” Brent said, and 
took off his vest. 

Pretty soon the fight got started. 
Dynamite Duncan, showing a lot of 
life, danced around as though he had 
springs in his legs. Pete Shaver 
took some roundhouse swings at him 
but didn’t land a single blow. Then 
Dynamite feinted with his left and 
swung a right. The blow landed 
and down went Pete, just as though 
a train of box cars had hit him. He 
lay still. 

W HILE the referee was 
counting Pete out, the boss 
jumped up. “Ladies an’ 
gents!” he hollered. “If Pete’d paid 
enough it’d have been Duncan 
that’d be on the floor, not him! 
Dynamite’s maybe a good fighter, 
but he’s a double-crosser! An’ so’s 
Trotter! Likewise they’re a couple 
of cheap bums! With Bill Buffing¬ 
ton’s help they’ve been tryin’ to 
blackmail me! Now I’m cleanin’ up 
on both of ’em! Gents, don’t let 
anybody out of here!” 

“Hurrah!” somebody yelled. 
Brent leaped inside the ring. He 
pulled the gloves off the unconscious 
Pete and put them on. Then he 
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squared off in front of the aston¬ 
ished Dynamite Duncan. 

“Fight, you polecat!” the boss 
roared. “When I get through with 
you I’ll take on Trotter!” 

“Oh, my gosh!” Hep groaned. 
“The boss’ll be killed.” 

Well, sir, that fight was the most 
dumfounding thing that anybody 
had ever seen, considering it was all 
of five years since the boss had 
swung a fist. He couldn’t have kept 
it up for long, not at his age, but 
then he didn’t need to. He and 
Dynamite just stood there toe to toe 
and slugged at each other, and both 
landed. But Duncan must have had 
a glass chin because he was the first 
one to go down. There he lay on 
his back beside Pete Shaver and he 
was out as cold as Pete was. Brent 
clung to the ropes and tried to see 
out of his banged-up eyes. He was 
looking for Dick Trotter and Bill 
Buffington. 

When he spotted them he made 
for them like a streak of lightning. 
Which was how the riot got started. 
Everybody got in everybody else’s 
way. The women screamed and the 
air was full of dust and there was 
the devil to pay. Hep got his nose 
about busted and somebody put his 
foot in my stomach. 


It seemed a long time before there 
was any kind of order, but when it 
was all over I learned that the boss 
had got his three hundred back and 
that Trotter and Dynamite and Bill 
Buffington had been kicked out of 
town. Me and Hep and the boss 
and Patience were more or less alone 
in the saddle shop. 

“You’re champion of the world, 
Mike,” Patience told the boss 
proudly. 

“Champion, my eye!” Brent 
grumbled. “Those guys were just 
fakes.” 

Suddenly Hep gave a yell like an 
Apache. “I’ve got it!” he hollered. 
“Mike, why don’t you marry Pa¬ 
tience and then there won’t be any 
danger of her marryin’ a guy like 
Pete! How’s that for an idea?” 

Patience blushed, and so did the 
boss. 

“Gallegher,” Brent stammered. 
“I . . . think you may have some¬ 
thing there. I’ve often thought of 
it, but I’ve never had the nerve . . . 
But now that I’m champion— How 
. . . how about you and me gettin’ 
hitched, Patience?” 

And that was exactly what hap¬ 
pened. For once in his life Galle¬ 
gher had had a hand in something 
that turned out right. 


THE END. 
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GHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST 


FLORENCE, IDAHO 
By John A. Thompson 


A TOUGH old pioneer prospec¬ 
tor known only as “The Ba¬ 
boon,” discovered the bo¬ 
nanza placer gold that resulted in 
the founding of Florence, Idaho, 
back in the early 1860s. The gulch 
from which he panned his flakes and 
nuggets of yellow metal is known to¬ 
day as Baboon Gulch, and it was a 
humdinger in its prime. 

Today there is no more ghostly 
wraith of a former gold town than 
Florence. Virtually only a specter 
of its early-day existence remains— 
a few cabins, perhaps forty people. 


mostly prospectors, living within a 
radius of four miles, and a lonely 
dirt road winding through a clearing 
in the pines are all that’s left. 

But to get to the start of Florence, 
one of Idaho’s earliest boom towns. 
Remember that it was about 1860 
that Captain E. D. Pierce, famous 
prospector and Indian trader, 
cracked open Idaho’s multimillion- 
dollar treasures in placer gold with 
his discovery of the metal along the 
Clearwater River. His party built 
Pierce City. Newcomers spread out 
and founded Oro Fino. Then came 
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the discovery of gold along the Sal¬ 
mon, and the million-dollar camp of 
Elk City. 

And sometime in July, 1861, a 
party of twenty-three men left Oro 
Fino to prospect along the Salmon. 
Nine of this group left the river at 
a point above the present town of 
Riggins and hit the high, forested 
mountain plateau that stretches 
from the brink of the Salmon River 
Canyon northward some twenty-five 
miles to the edge of the precipitous 
canyon of the south fork of the 
Clearwater. Near Florence the al¬ 
titude is in the neighborhood of six 
thousand feet above sea level. 

A MONG the men that plunged 
/A into this then unexplored 
•*- A. mountain wilderness was the 
Baboon, a big bearded, ungainly 
.figure, his gold pan tucked under 
one long, muscular arm, his rifle 
cradled in the other. His pack of 
“necessaries” weighted down his 
broad, red-flannel-clad shoulders. 
His companions were finding gold 
right along up there in the wide, 
often peat-bog filled valley floors of 
the wooded plateau and, he himself, 
stopped to test every likely gulch 
and gully, every creek and stream 
bed that he crossed. He found 
colors in most of them, but that 
wasn’t what he wanted. Scornfully 
he flipped them back into the stream, 
as he wiped his gold pan clean with 
his big, gnarled fingers. 

Colors, bah! He could have done 
better than that back at Oro Fino, 
even though the town was almost a 
year old. 

The Baboon kept on. He had set 
out to find a fortune. A bonanza 
and nothing else would satisfy him. 
Besides, some of his comrades on the 
wild prospecting venture high above 
the banks of the Salmon had found 
good indications. There was already 


talk of establishing a settlement up 
there, perhaps near Meadow Creek. 

Finally the Baboon tried a little 
unnamed tributary gulch that emp¬ 
tied into Meadow Creek, tried it 
chiefly because he was doggedly de¬ 
termined to pass up nothing in his 
search. The gulch didn’t look very 
good; that is, it didn’t until after 
the first panful of dirt was washed. 
When the Baboon saw the literal 
handful of gold in coarse colors and 
nuggets that was left after the use¬ 
less dirt had been sloughed over the 
pan rim, he let out a whoop and a 
holler that went ringing through the 
pines and sent a startled deer crash¬ 
ing through the underbrush to echo 
the one-man pandemonium. 

After his first outburst of joy had 
subsided, the Baboon rolled up his 
shirt sleeves and went to work in 
earnest—panning bonanza gold. By 
nightfall he had won seventy-five 
pounds— pounds, not ounces—of the 
heavy yellow metal. A tidy one-day 
fortune of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Baboon Gulch was bonanza 
enough for him, he decided. He 
staked his claim. It was one of the 
old-style, early-day California min¬ 
ing law claims then in vogue in the 
new Idaho gold country. Instead 
of today’s twenty-acre tract which 
comprises a placer claim under pres¬ 
ent laws, the old-timers were allowed 
as a creek or gulch claim only a 
mere two hundred feet along the 
length of the pay streak and a width 
limited to one hundred and fifty feet. 
A pretty small patch of ground, but 
many a sizable fortune in placer gold 
was taken out of such tiny areas in 
the first boom era of placer mining 
in the West. 

With his own claim staked, the 
Baboon (his right name was ap¬ 
parently lost in the tremendous ex¬ 
citement that immediately followed 
his rich discovery) set out looking 
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for some of his companions. He 
wanted to tell them a settlement up 
on the high plateau was now a cer¬ 
tainty, and as proof to show them 
Baboon Gulch. 

Thus was Florence born. Before 
the early winter snows set in hordes 
of men were swarming over the 
diggings coming up from Oro Fino to 
the north and from the Salmon 
River Canyon on the south. The 
town went up, literally, over night, 
and each new day created more ex¬ 
citement and jubilation at the dig¬ 
gings themselves. Two men with 
a claim on Baboon Gulch spent their 
first morning on the ground building 
a rocker with a few rough planks. 
They started digging gold after noon 
dinner and within three hours the 
clean-up of the gold collected in the 
rocker had reached the sum of 
eighteen hundred dollars. One claim 
owner is reported to have made a 
thousand dollars a day until his little 
two hundred by one fifty foot patch 
of groQnd was worked out. As for 
the rank and file of the prospectors, 
nothing was considered a good claim, 
or really worth working, that 
wouldn’t yield from one to five 
ounces of gold in a day’s washing. 

No wonder the name and fame of 
Florence spread first throughout the 
Northwest, then out to the rest of 
the country. Yet the town’s first 
winter was a dreadful nightmare to 
its earliest inhabitants. They had 
plenty of gold, but little else. 

S ITUATED, as Florence was, 
high in the mountain country, 
winter, that first year, de¬ 
scended before the citizens were 
ready for it. Supplies that were to 
have been brought in, never reached 
the place. Pack trains couldn’t fight 
their way up through miles of pow¬ 
der snow that was ten feet deep 


where it hadn’t drifted, and twice 
that deep where it had. 

Foodstuff in Florence became woe¬ 
fully short. Flour was double the 
Baboon’s estimated dollar a pound, 
and was rationed out at that. There 
was no sugar. Coffee was so scarce 
that after it had been used until 
there was no strength left in it, there 
was always someone waiting who 
was anxious to buy the grounds. 

When men finally broke through 
to the beleaguered encampment 
carrying foodstuffs on their backs, 
because the forty miles of mountain 
trail to Florence was still too tough 
for pack animals, the half-starved, 
snowbound miners nearly went mad 
with joy. Florence was saved! 
Once more the gold they had stored 
in jars and cans and coffee canisters 
meant something to them. 

The second summer men stam¬ 
peded into Florence by the thou¬ 
sands, and the camp started out 
speedily toward the production of its 
first million—a million that was 
quickly followed by many others. 
In fact, Florence grew to such im¬ 
portance that it became the mining 
center of the entire surrounding 
region. It was from Florence, as the 
supply center and jumping-off place, 
that many prospectors set out on 
gold hunting ventures of their own. 
Some of these trips resulted in the 
finding of other bonanza gold de¬ 
posits, for instance the Warren 
Diggings located by Jim Warren, col¬ 
lege graduate and gold seeker. The 
Diggings reputedly produced sixty 
ounces of placer gold a day, taken 
out with a rocker. More important 
is the fact that they established the 
town of Warren, a long lasting gold 
producer and an important Idaho 
gold-mining center even today. 

But Florence, now, is just the 
ghostliest of all ghost towns. 
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R ICKY VENTERS, sixteen 
trudged wearily over the 
• sandy ridge, and stopped 
when he saw the four men at camp 
at the foot of the cut bank. The 
quick way they rose from squatting 
around the fire gave Ricky a sick¬ 
ening feeling of familiarity, but it 
was too late for him to back out 
now, so he limped on down. 

The camp lay in a shallow box 
canyon, with a long sag opposite the 
steep cut bank, and a small spring 
trickling along the bottom. One 
look told Ricky all he cared to know. 

The band of horses, roped off, 
looked as if they’d recently been 
driven hard. The temporary camp 
was well hidden. And the cookfire, 
made carefully small, was of cow- 
chips and sent up very little betray¬ 
ing smoke. 

The four men stood silent, and 
Ricky said, “Howdy.” 

They didn’t answer his greeting, 
but one of them, a tall, black¬ 
headed man in need of a shave, asked 
gently, “You alone, kid?” But he 
didn't look at Ricky. His hard, 
cool eyes were ranging along the top 
of the cut bank, and his brown hands 
rested on two smooth gun butts that 
nestled against his broad buscadero 
belt. 

“Yeah,” Ricky answered, and 
went past them to the spring. He 
sat down, tugged off his sand-filled 
boots, and sank his blistered feet 
into the cool water. He could ride 
all day and night, and come up 
chipper for breakfast, but walking 
was something else. 

Two of the men began talking in 
low voices. Ricky got a cold feeling 
in his back, which was toward them. 
He heard one of them snarl some¬ 
thing and wind up with, “—damn 
spy, I betcha! I ain’t takin’ no 
chances!” 

And then the voice of the tall. 


black-headed one, not soft now, but 
curt and metallic. “Put up that gun, 
Smokey! Put it up, I say!” 

Ricky twisted around, his feet still 
dangling in the water. One of the 
four stood glowering at the tall 
blackhead. He had a crooked 
shoulder and a thin, bitter face. His 
eyes, pale-green and viperish, sent 
more chills down "Ricky’s back. A 
killer, that one. A bad bunch, this. 

The other two were a Mexican 
and a big, rawboned tough who 
didn’t look any too smart in the 
head. The Mex was fat, but he 
didn’t look soft, and he had danger¬ 
ous eyes. 

S MOKEY slowly took his right 
hand, empty, from his holster 
He shrugged his crooked shoul¬ 
der and squatted at the fire, his 
green eyes staying on the black¬ 
head, who stepped over and gazed 
down at Ricky. 

“Who’re you an’ where’d you 
come from?” the black-headed man 
queried. 

“Came up from down Nogales 
way,” replied Ricky. “It’s all right, 
mister, I ain’t spottin’ for no range 
dicks. My horse laid down an’ died 
on me, an’ I had to let the saddle 
go. Been hoofin’ it since. ’Bout 
forty miles.” 

“Forty?” 

“Well, ten, anyway. But my feet 
says forty.” 

The black-headed man grinned. 
When he grinned that way he didn’t 
look more than thirty or so, and not 
quite so tough. “What’s your 
name?” he. asked. “I bet it’s Pinto 
somethin’, with all them freckles you 
got.” 

Ricky shook his uncombed red 
head. “No, it’s—Ricky Venters.” 

“Uh? Venters, you say? Any 
kin to Ride-away Venters?” 

“My paw, acknowledged Ricky. 
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“Do say!” The blackhead turned 
and grinned at the others. “Hell, 
he’s Ride-away Venters’ kid!” 

They looked interested, even the 
one called Smokey. The Mexican 
pursed his lips. The blackhead in¬ 
troduced himself. “I’m Blue. 
Where’s your paw now?” 

Ricky cleared his throat. “He’s 
... he died.” 

The Mexican made an expressive 
gesture with a finger, tracing it 
swiftly around his own neck and end¬ 
ing with a jerk. “Like that, keed?” 

Ricky nodded, staring down at his 
feet. He cleared his throat again. 
“Yeah, they got him finally.” The 
words came hard. 

Blue gazed down at him a mo¬ 
ment longer. “Did, uh? Well, he 
was a wampus while he lived, all 
right. Could lift a horse slicker’ll 
anybody else in the business. Where 
was you headin’, Pinto?” 

“Oh—north somewhere. Colo¬ 
rado, mebby, an’ get me a job.” 

Blue nodded. “We’ll stake you 
to a horse an’—what’s that, Smokey? 
All right, durn your shriveled soul. 
I’ll stake him to the horse! Better 
eat first an’ rest up, Pinto. Well 
head on south soon’s it gets dark, 
an’ you can go with us an’ pick up 
your saddle. Put your boots back 
on an’ c’mon over to the fire. Plenty 
hot coffee here, an’ there’s still some 
beans left.” 

R IDING through the darkness, 
using blanket and hackamore, 
• Ricky hoped he wouldn’t 
miss the spot where he had left his 
dead pony and saddle. The driven 
band of horses kicked up a lot of 
dust, making it hard to pick out 
landmarks in the night. And, be¬ 
sides, Blue and the others were set¬ 
ting a fast pace. They aimed to 
be well over the border before morn¬ 
ing. 
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Blue dropped back, but kept his 
prancing big gray well away from 
the wiry sorrel Ricky was riding. 
“Figger you can locate that saddle 
all right, Pinto?” he asked. 

“I reckon so,” answered Ricky. “I 
’member that juniper motte we just* 
passed. I shaded there a spell, ’bout 
two hours after I started walkin’. 
This is a real good sorrel. Blue. 
Thanks.” 

It was like Blue, Ricky had found, 
to give generously. Like him, too, 
to keep his snuffy big gray from up¬ 
setting a fellow riding without a sad¬ 
dle. A tough hombre, Blue, but a 
good man to tie to. Ricky liked 
him fine. 

The others he didn’t like at all. 
Jose Chavez, the fat, dangerous¬ 
eyed Mexican, had a cruel turn of 
humor. Tulsa Charley was a big, 
rawboned ox with a crude mind and 
a filthy tongue. Smokey Nagle was 
a trigger hound with the vitriolic 
disposition of a stepped-on rattle¬ 
snake. 

Blue spurred and rode on after 
the thundering horses, with a wave 
of one arm and an easy, “S’long, 
kid, an’ good luck!” 

Ricky had a feeling that Blue un¬ 
derstood how things were with him. 
Blue hadn’t asked him to throw in 
with his bunch. Maybe he knew 
Ricky would have had to decline. 
Ricky was all through with this busi¬ 
ness. He had sworn it, the day he 
lay hidden on a brush-topped knoll 
watching a hang rope cut him adrift 
forever from the smiling daredevil 
who had been his father. 

He was getting out of this south 
Arizona country. He was going so 
far away that the name of Venters 
wouldn’t mean a thing. He’d work 
for honest money, ride an honestly 
got horse, and sleep easy at night. 
Up there in Colorado a fellow could 
start new, live with decent folks, and 
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forget about the hang rope and 
things like that. 

The band of running horses hit 
a sandy street, and the dust got 
worse in the rear. Ricky figured he 
might as well drop out and begin 
looking for his saddle. He began 
slowing the sorrel down to a walk, 
but a voice yelled something up 
ahead, and he let the sorrel drift 
along while he listened. 

He saw the red flash of a gun, and 
heard its sharp bark through the 
pounding of hoofs. Then suddenly 
the night was full of the crackling 
rat-a-tat of exploding shells. Some 
horses bellowed in quick panic, and 
a crashing of brush told that the 
driven band had broken and scat¬ 
tered. 

Two riders loomed up through the 
dust and darkness, riding like mad. 
Chavez and Tulsa Charley. They 
passed Ricky. Next came Smokey 
Nagle, shrilling curses as he fired 
back. Blue came last. He rocketed 
by as Ricky was hauling his sorrel 
around, and yelled at him, cool¬ 
voiced as ever. 

“Skin for it, kid, they’re onto us!” 

The sorrel caught the excitement, 
hung its head, and went straight up 
in the air with a high-rolling buck 
that left Ricky with nothing under 
him. The horse knew exactly what 
it could do to a rider without a sad¬ 
dle. Ricky came down all sprad¬ 
dled out, and hit the dirt hard. He 
scrambled up groggily and started 
running, automatically obeying the 
horse thief’s first law in a pinch. His 
father had taught him it: “Don’t 
hang around to chew it with a posse, 
but get away fast, whether you’re 
guilty this time or not.” 

More riders came pounding out 
of the dust, and Ricky swerved aside. 
One of the riders also swerved, lean¬ 
ing out of his saddle with a gun 
clubbed in his hand. Ricky threw a 


look back as he ran, saw the clubbed 
gun. The horse was almost upon 
him, but he tried a jump across its 
path. The horse and the gun struck 
him just about the same time. 

R ICKY came up out of a deep 
black pit, dimly aware that 
- somebody was half-carrying, 
half-dragging him, and not gently. A 
lot of voices were sounding off, and 
the glare of a fire struck his closed 
eyelids. The unknown somebody 
casually dropped him and spoke his 
piece. 

“Well, looks like we tally jest one 
for the gather—an’ a lightweight, at 
that. But anyway heavy enough to 
stretch a rope, I guess!” 

Ricky dragged open his eyelids. 
His head was a throbbing ball of 
agony, and he felt beaten all over. 
A lot of men were loosely gathered 
about the fire, a few squatting on 
their heels, smoking. All had the 
hard, determined look of men with 
a grim purpose. Their horses were 
bunched about well off from the fire. 
Ricky, with experience behind him, 
knew this was a ranchers’ posse, un¬ 
hampered by the presence of a law¬ 
man. 

It was chilling, the impersonal 
manner in which some of them 
glanced his way. They’d stood 
enough from stock thieves, these 
Santa Cruz cowmen, and now they 
were out to eradicate them in the 
purely impersonal fashion with which 
they wiped out any other range pest. 

A man rose thoughtfully from the 
fire, picked up his rope, and glanced 
about him at the scattering of cot¬ 
tonwoods. He chose a high limb, 
tossed his rope over it, left it dan¬ 
gling there, and squatted on his heels 
again. 

Ricky knew they were waiting for 
him to gather his senses together so 
the thing could be done decently. A 
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spark of his father’s daredevil de¬ 
fiance brought him lurching dizzily 
to his feet. He stood swaying, his 
face a bloodless gray, trying to hold 
his head high and jaunty the way 
Ride-away Venters had done. 

“All right,” he said huskily. “I’m 
ready!” His voice hadn’t got its 
depth yet, and now it sounded a bit 
shaky. 

A big, white-haired old rawhide 
raised his head sharply and stared 
at the kid with eyes the color and 
hardness of ice chips. He moved 
around the fire, hooked a gnarled fin¬ 
ger in Ricky’s belt, and pulled him 
closer into the firelight. Impassively, 
he jerked off Ricky’s bandanna, 
wiped the sand and grime from the 
boy’s face, and gazed down brood- 
ingly at what he had uncovered. 

“Hell,” he announced without ex¬ 
pression, “he ain’t nothin’ but a 
sprig. What’s your name?” 

“Venters,” gulped Ricky. “Ricky 
Venters.” 

“Uh? What’s that?” sang out a 
soldierly little man with gray goatee 
and trimmed mustaches. “Venters, 
did he say? Hah, he’s a sprig sho’ 
’nough, Cameron. A sprig from a 
poison oak! Venters! I was there 
when they hung that horse thief up 
to dry, two weeks ago. The smil¬ 
ing devil never turned a hair! I tell 
you, Cameron—” 

Cameron wagged a big hand for 
silence, his hard gaze still fixed on 
Ricky’s face. “Was he kin to you? 
I mean that Venters thief they hung. 
An’ tell the truth!” 

“Sure,” said Ricky, still holding 
fast to his defiance. “He was my 
paw. “An’,” he added, “he wa’n’t 
no thief, an’ don’t call him one. All 
he ever took was horses. An’ they 
had to be good or he wouldn’t bother 
with ’em!” 

Cameron turned his white head 
and looked at the goateed little man. 


“There’s pride for you, major! 
Horse-thief pride!” 

He released his hold on Ricky’s 
belt, and ranged his eyes over the 
cowman crowd. “Anybody got any 
ideas what to do with him? Can’t 
hang a button, so take down your 
rope. Slim.” 

Nobody seemed to have any ideas 
on tap except the major, who talked 
of jail. “The right place for the 
breed!” he ended. 

Cameron ignored that. “Well,” 
he drawled, “if nobody’s got any ob¬ 
jections—an’ I don’t figger to listen 
if they have—I’ll take this young 
skeeter to my place. We need a 
ranch boy, anyway.” 

The crowd broke up after that, 
and sorted out their mounts to ride 
home. They had caught up the scat¬ 
tered band of horses, which turned 
out to belong to Cameron. Ricky 
found himself riding with blanket 
and hackamore again, this time on a 
little dappled bay, and alongside the 
white-haired rancher. 

The major had one more thing to 
say before he turned off with his 
cowhands for home. “Cameron,” he 
called out, “that’s a damn fool thing 
you’re doing! He’s Venters’ whelp, 
and what’s bred in the blood is 
bound to crop out in the flesh!” 

Ricky wanted to call him a liar, 
but didn’t. To be ranch boy for 
Long Tom Cameron of the great Jin¬ 
gle Bob outfit was enough to make 
a fellow overcome any kind of blood, 
he figured, and was a whole lot bet¬ 
ter than drifting way up to Colo¬ 
rado on the chance of a job. 

I N the days that followed, Ricky 
learned that a Jingle Bob man 
had to qualify, had to be better 
than,good, and all man. To get to 
work for the Jingle Bob meant you 
rated as something special in the 
keenly critical eyes of Long Tom 
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Cameron, who could spot the signs 
of good strain from way back, 
whether in horse or man. 

Ricky learned to sweep out the big 
house and the bunkhouse, to help the 
cook, to fetch and carry for all hands 
—and like it. He practically set up 
Long Tom as his private god, and 
liked the whole outfit, every man of 
it. And they, in their turn, liked 
him, and let him know it, in their 
quiet, roundabout ways. His ques¬ 
tioning, uncertain grin that would 
unexpectedly flash out, candid and 
engaging, got under their hides. 

He found a new pair of shop-made 
Texas boots on his bunk one night, 
when he crawled in. His own were 
broken ruins, worn to rag limpness. 
It took him some time to pin the 
gift down to Slim Travis, Long 
Tom's foreman. 

“Forget it,” growled Slim. “Pay 
me for ’em when you get ahead, if 
you feel that way. The Old Man’s 
put you on the pay roll at twenty 
a month.” 

They accepted him. He was one 
of them. When news came that Blue 
and his gang had killed a deputy 
sheriff over near Duquesne, they dis¬ 
cussed it in Ricky’s hearing as if it 
were something that had nothing 
whatever to do with him. They had 
taken Ricky into their ranks, and 
his past had become a closed book 
as far as they were concerned. 

The morning the whole outfit 
started out for the spring work, 
Ricky stood on the front porch with 
his broom, wistfully watching the 
cavalcade, listening to the laughing 
and the shouts and the rumbling of 
the wagons. 

Horses were uncorking all over the 
place, and even the cook on his 
wagon exchanged jovial sallies with 
the riders. Ricky stirred restlessly, 
his eyes bright. Some day, maybe, 
if he made good here, he’d be riding 


out on roundup with that bunch. 

Long Tom Cameron came out of 
the house, and Ricky began indus¬ 
triously sweeping off the porch. 
Long Tom stood at the top of the 
steps for a moment, lighting his 
morning cigar before riding off with 
the bunch, but Ricky knew that the 
keen old eyes were studying him. 

Y OU don’t,” remarked Long 
Tom dryly, “have to raise no 
dust storm on my account, so 
let that broom cool off a spell.” 

He sucked in the flame of his 
match, and exhaled blue smoke. 
“You’re gonna have to hold the fort 
here for a day or two till I get the 
work started an’ come back in,” he 
went on. “Hope you can eat your 
own cookin’. I’ll send in a man, 
when I can spare one, to tend to 
my duns. Meanwhile, you take good 
care of ’em.” 

Long Tom’s duns were his pets 
and his hobby. He had eight, all 
with hot blood in them. He kept 
them apart in a stable built for them 
not fifty yards from the house. He 
called them his private string, but 
he never used them for work. 
“Yessir,” said Ricky. 

Long Tom nodded and went down 
the steps. He paused there and said 
over his shoulder, “Uh—next fall, 
mebbe, I’ll raise you to a ridin’ job. 
Don’t forget them duns.” 

Ricky couldn’t sleep that night, 
thinking of next fall. He tossed 
around, listening to the night sounds 
beyond the queer and unfamiliar si¬ 
lence of the bunkhouse. Somewhere 
a coyote sounded off, and it re¬ 
minded him of other nights spent in 
the open, and of his father’s reck¬ 
less eyes gleaming in the dark at 
the sound of faraway hoofbeats. 
Those nights had given him ears 
trained to catch every sound and 
analyze it even in his sleep. 
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It was strange and rather thrilling 
to be alone in the bunkhouse, to be 
in charge of the big headquarters. 
Ricky pulled on his pants and went 
and sat at the open door. Stars 
snapped overhead in a clear sky, and 
the moon was lifting. 

Suddenly Ricky found his eyes 
caught by the queer behavior of the 
stable wall. It looked as if a corner 
of the duns’ stable was bulging out. 
Then the bulge vanished, and there 
was the edge of the building again, 
straight and black. He rose, tin¬ 
gling. Distinctly, he caught the sin¬ 
gle thud of a stamping hoof and a 
snort. One of the duns had sensed 
something alien near it. 

Ricky backed into the bunkhouse, 
drew on his boots, and felt cau¬ 
tiously about. He found the shot¬ 
gun Slim Travis kept racked over 
his bunk, and lifted it down. Slim 
always kept it loaded for skunks, 
since the time one had tried to crawl 
into bed with him. 

With the shotgun ready, Ricky 
left the bunkhouse and shadow- 
worked his way to the stable. Long 
Tom had trusted him to look out 
for those precious pets, and he wasn’t 
going to fall down on it. If some 
lousy horse thief had the notion of 
lifting those duns, he was due to 
meet buckshot opposition from a 
Jingle Bob man. 

The stable door was a gaping hole 
leading to blackness within, but 
Ricky had skill in the dark ways of 
night. He located a faint sound, 
stepped in and swiftly aside from 
the doorway, and sent his command 
at the murky shape dimly profiled 
against a dun coat. 

“Freeze—or I’ll scatter-gun you to 
hell!” 

The figure went motionless. A 
cool, drawling voice whispered, 
“Well, I'll be! What you doin’ here, 
Pinto?” 


I T took Ricky some time to find 
his voice again. “Blue!” he 
gulped. “Why . . . why, I work 
here. Blue. I work here—an’ you 
ain’t gettin’ off with them horses! 
An’ don’t you dig for a gun or I’ll 
. . . I’ll—” 

“Hell, kid, I wouldn’t gun you.” 
A pause, and Blue added, “Any 
more’n you would me.” He came 
slowly forward, and Ricky backed 
out through the door, still with the 
shotgun lined up. 

Outside in the moonlight they 
faced each other across the shotgun. 
“You can’t have Long Tom’s 
horses!” Ricky muttered again. 

“Workin’ here, huh?” Blue 
looked toward the black bulk of the 
big house, but his deep-set eyes were 
far away. “I guess I know how you 
feel, kid. Feller’s got to stand by 
his outfit.” 

Blue looked thinner than when 
Ricky had last seen him. Thinner 
and shabbier, and his lean, dark- 
jawed face had a drawn look that 
Ricky recognized all too well. Hun¬ 
ger, sleeplessness, hard and constant 
traveling—they left their marks on a 
man. 

Blue brought his gaze to the lev¬ 
eled shotgun. “Kid, if I don’t get 
a horse here I’m blowed up,” he said 
quietly. “Mine give out an’ I'm 
afoot. The law’s hot since Smokey 
gunned down that Duquesne dep’ty. 
Been keepin’ us humpin’. If I don’t 
quit this country tonight, I never 
will.” 

“Where’s the others?” Ricky 
asked. 

“r quit ’em today,” answered 
Blue. “That killin’ wasn’t necess’ry, 
but Smokey’s gone hog wild. They 
was augerin’ about gettin’ fresh 
horses somewhere an’ circlin’ up to 
Hardshell to stick up a bank when 
I left ’em. That business is out o’ 
my line. Do I get a horse, Pinto?” 
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Ricky stared miserably at Blue’s 
dusty, haggard face. He didn’t 
know what to do, what to say. He 
was all mixed up inside. 

Blue waited, and spoke again, a 
queer embarrassment in his gruff, 
husky voice. “I’d ... uh ... do 
the same for you, kid.” 

“You did,” said Ricky chokily. 
“You staked me to a horse, fed me. 
Aw, heck! C’mon, Blue—I’ll help 
you saddle up!” 

He just had to do it, that was all. 
He’d try to explain how it was to 
Long Tom, and maybe Long Tom 
would understand and let him work 
out the worth of that dun horse and 
saddle. He just couldn’t turn Blue 
away and let him be taken, or he’d 
never be able to live with himself 
again for the rest of his life. Blue 
had been good to him, had saved 
him from Smokey’s cold kill hunger. 

Ricky took down the stable lamp 
and lighted it. “Nobody on the 
place but us,” he told Blue, and nod¬ 
ded toward the saddle rack. “Pick 
your saddle an’ horse, an’ I’ll give a 
hand. They’re gentle, these duns, 
but they don’t know you an’ they 
ain’t rid much. That little un’s the 
fastest, but the big feller on the end’s 
got more bottom.” 

“I’ll take the big un,” decided 
Blue. “I aim to travel a long time 
with short halts.” He went and 
lifted down a saddle, stepped toward 
the chosen dun—and abruptly froze 
when Long Tom Cameron’s dead- 
flat voice spoke a chilly order from 
the doorway. 

Y OU,” said Long Tom, “can put 
that saddle back—an’ do it 
slow an’ easy! An’ you, Ven¬ 
ters—you damned, thievin’, treach¬ 
erous young skunk—stand right 
where you are!” 

Long Tom had his big old Fron¬ 
tier .44 in his hand, hammer 


thumbed back, but the muzzle of the 
gun looked no colder than his eyes. 
He watched Blue step back with the 
saddle and rack it, but he spoke to 
Ricky. 

“The major,” he said bleakly, 
“was right! ‘What’s bred in the 
blood is bound to crop out.’ ” 

His gun roared as Blue turned 
from the rack. Blue didn’t flinch, 
but he jerked his right hand away 
from his holster and looked down. 
One walnut butt plate of his hol- 
stered gun was scored and splintered 
by the bullet. 

“That,” observed Blue judicially, 
“is good shootin’!” 

“I can do better,” Long Tom 
promised grimly. “But I’d rather 
see you hang. I got warnin’ not two 
hours ago that you was seen headin’ 
this way. That’s why I come in 
quiet, after seein’ this light. We got 
a ready rope for the likes o’ you, 
feller—an’ a State prison for the likes 
of this dirty, low-down, thievin’ 
young—” 

“The kid ain’t to blame,” inter¬ 
rupted Blue. “He—” 

“Shut up!” Long Tom ordered bit¬ 
terly. “I got eyes an’ ears. The 
pair o’ you was hustlin’ to rob me 
o’ my duns. Peel off that gun belt 
an’ let it drop. Venters, lift down 
that rope above you.” 

“Nev’ mind, kid,” murmured 
Blue. “Nev’ mind that rope.” His 
deep-set eyes were not on Ricky, nor 
on Long Tom, but on the doorway. 
“Smokey,” he said slowly, “if you go 
shootin’ off that gun ’thout givin’ 
the man a chance. I’ll ram it down 
your murderin’ throat!” 

I ONG TOM looked his contempt. 
“If you think—” he began, 
and that was as far as he got 
when the savage ram of a gun’s muz¬ 
zle nearly bowed his spine, and the 
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thin, raping voice of Smokey Nagle 
lashed in his ear. 

“Drop that cutter, you damned 
old catawampus, or I’ll separate your 
backbone!” 

They eased in, the three of them 
—Smokey, Tulso Charley and the 
Mexican—as dusty and worn and 
hunt-ridden as Blue. Long Tom’s 
old .44 thudded on the floor, and his 
face went even more granite hard 
than ever as Smokey’s gun shoved 
him ahead. 

Jose Chavez smiled only as far 
as his teeth, dark eyes smoldering at 
Blue. “What’s thees, eh?” he 
purred. “Our good amigo, he try 
to beat us to the horses an’ get 
caught!” 

Smokey sent his thin-lipped scowl 
over Long Tom’s broad shoulder. 
“Leave your guns lay. Blue. We 
don’t trust you! There’s somethin’ 
queer ’bout findin’ you an’ this damn 
Venters kid here! I don’t like it, an’ 
I don’t swaller what you say ’bout 
rammin’ my cutter down my throat, 
neither!” 

“You’re a fool, Smokey,” Blue said 
easily. “The kid got him a job here. 
Sho’, I prowled in to lift the horses. 
Was goin’ to hustle ’em out an’ go 
lookin’ for you hombres. I changed 
my mind ’bout that Hardshell bank 
job. Pinto was givin’ me a hand, 
till the old man got the jump on us.” 

Smokey gnawed his lip, suspicion 
slow to die in him. He twitched his 
crooked shoulder, “You’re tricky, 
Blue. Don’t pick up them cutters 
yet! I’m roddin’ the lay now, not 
you! Give Tulsa an’ Chavez a hand 
to get the horses out. As for this 
old moss horn—watch me wilt him!” 
With one hand he knocked off Long 
Tom’s sombrero, and swung up his 
gun barrel for a killing blow at the 
erect white head. 

Ricky came to life as Long Tom 
threw up an arm to protect his head. 


The kid’s yelled cry tumbled out. 
“Don’t you—I’ll—” He whirled and 
snatched up the shotgun, which he 
had propped against a stall, and 
clawed for the trigger as he lined it 
up on Smokey. 

Chavez slapped and fired in one 
blinding flash. The punch of the 
bullet spun Ricky half around and 
knocked him sprawling to the floor. 
Shocked all through, he rolled over, 
fumbling for the fallen shotgun. He 
got a glimpse of Blue coming up 
from a stoop with his guns naked in 
his hands. Blue’s face was devilish, 
eyes blazing, and Long Tom looked 
like the god of slaughter as he 
smashed a fist at Smokey Nagle. 

It seemed to Ricky then, as he 
caved in and fell across the shotgun, 
that no one place could hold so much 
blaring racket and not burst apart. 
The stable was full of hammering 
reports, gun smoke, and dun horses 
gone wild with fright. And in the 
midst of the bedlam stood Blue, half 
crouched over a brace of belching, 
kicking, exploding guns. 

R ICKY heard a far-off voice say, 
“I guess it missed his shoul- 
- der blade.” And then, “Sho’ 
made a wreck o’ your stable.” 

“Durn the stable!” growled an¬ 
other voice. “Gimme a hand to get 
him up to the house. Easy, now.” 

Vaguely, Ricky remembered that 
he’d somehow gone and fallen down 
on the job of looking after Long 
Tom’s duns. He opened his eyes, 
feeling strangely weak, and turned his 
face toward a broad band of light. 
The light came from the stable door¬ 
way, and he lay on the ground out¬ 
side. The duns were still kicking 
up a fuss in there, amid the wreck¬ 
age of their stalls, and the body of 
Smokey Nagle lay twisted just inside 
the doorway. Beyond, the big feet 
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of Tulsa Charley stuck into sight, 
toes up, with Chavez’s sombrero ly¬ 
ing nearby. 

Ricky remembered it all then. 
Long Tom and Blue were bent over 
him, sliding their hands gently un¬ 
der his body. Long Tom’s granite 
face was right over Ricky’s. “We 
wasn't aimin’ to make off with your 
duns, Mr. Cameron,” Ricky mum¬ 
bled. “Just one—for Blue. I owed 
him—” 

“Yeah,” growled Long Tom. 
“Blue’s done told me.” 

Ricky fainted again before they 
got him to"the big house, and when 
he came to he was in Long Tom’s 
bed, and they were talking again 
while they worked on his bloodied 
shoulder. 

Long Tom was saying gruffly, “Go 
pick y’self out a horse an’ what else 
you need, an’ get goin’. Blue.” 

“Sho’—but—” 

“I can manage,” snapped Long 
Tom. “I’ve patched up wuss’n this 
on m’self. G’wan—git! You’ll be 
wantin’ to pull for the Rio, uh?” 

“No.” Blue shook his head, his 


tired, bloodshot eyes on Ricky. His 
quick, young-looking grin came when 
he found Ricky’s eyes were open. 
“North somewhere. Colorado, 
mebbe, an’ get me a job. Should’ve 
gone years ago. My paw was shot 
by a posse when I wasn’t much 
more’n a button. What’s bred in 
the blood, y’know—” 

“Bah!” snorted Long Tom. “Git 
out o’ here!” 

Blue grinned again. “S’long, 
Pinto.” 

“S’long, Blue—an’ good luck!” 

After Blue had gone, Ricky found 
there was something else he had to 
say, and he said it, though he 
couldn’t seem to raise much more 
than a whisper. 

“Mr. Cameron, I figgered mebbe 
you’d let me woxk out the price o’ 
that dun. I ... I still figger to 
do it, if you’ll let me.” 

“On twenty a month?” grunted 
Long Tom. “Huh! Looks like I 
gotta raise you to that ridin’ job 
sooner’n I aimed to. You hurry up 
an’ get well, young feller, so I can 
start collectin’ my money!” 
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I N two weeks Wayne Larraby had 
crossed the length of Arizona 
and come into this Nevada town 
of Mesquite. With a posse behind 
him, he would go back even faster 
than he had come. The law had 
notions about a man collecting a 
debt at the muzzle of a gun. 

Standing in front of the town’s 
largest saloon, Larraby made a tall, 
lean-built figure shabbily clad in 
faded blue shirt, worn overalls, and 
cracked cowboy boots. 

Under the turbulent current of his 
thoughts, his appearance bothered 
him, but it couldn’t be helped. There 
had been scant money for food even 
on that long ride. Fourteen days 
in the saddle had left him gaunt so 
that his lean face looked hard and 
bony. 

He was even conscious that this 
thing he was about to do had 
brought a furtive wariness to his 
gray eyes. If he fumbled this play 
he would be just another desperate 
hombre come to the end of the owl- 
hoot trail. 

Now Larraby was looking grimly 
at a one-story brick building diago¬ 
nally across the corner. The sign on 
the window read: Virgin Mountain 
Mining Co., Daniel I. Mosley, presi¬ 
dent. 

Ridges of muscle showed along 
Wayne Larraby’s jaws as he recalled 
those early years when his father, 
Jeff Larraby, and Dan Mosley had 
been partners fighting for a start in 
the cattle business in southern Ari¬ 
zona. There came a day when Jeff 
Larraby broke a leg and Mosley took 
over a drive of two hundred steers. 
Those steers had vanished and Mos¬ 
ley never returned. 

Drought and sickness had ruined 
Jeff Larraby. He had long since 
given up hope of getting back the 
money stolen from him, but Wayne 
had decided to make a try at it. 


Half of the seven thousand dollars 
Mosley was to have received for 
those steers would make his father’s 
last days easy. The stolen money 
had been Mosley’s start toward 
wealth. Larraby thought of that 
bitterly as he fumbled the lone two- 
bit piece in his pocket. 

A voice made him turn with sharp 
alertness. “It ain’t no way to mine, 
scratchin’ gravel like a sand lizard.” 
The voice, cracked,, querulous, came 
from inside a saloon on the corner. 
“I’m sick of bakin’ my brains shov- 
elin’ dirt into a pine box.” 

Larraby stepped softly through 
the swing doors. Maybe he was mis¬ 
taken in that voice. He hadn’t sup¬ 
posed there was anyone within hun¬ 
dreds of miles of Mesquite whom he 
knew and who might recognize him. 

“This time we’re gettin’ a grub¬ 
stake and openin’ up that there tun¬ 
nel of mine,” the voice continued. 
Larraby’s attention was pulled to 
two old desert rats at a table in one 
corner. The shorter one laughed like 
a hen cackling. 

“You ain’t got ary brain to bake. 
Efn you had, you’d stay top o’ 
ground long as you kin. Time’s 
cornin’ you’ll be planted under it 
permanent.” 

In spite of an increasing uneasi¬ 
ness, Larraby smiled. Everybody in 
three States knew Payrock Summers 
and Dry wash Jason. They had pros¬ 
pected all one winter on the Larraby 
range. Payrock was long, lean, 
grouchy. Drywash, a head shorter, 
had a disposition as cheerful as a 
blue jay’s. 

Just now Larraby didn’t want to 
meet anyone who knew him. He was 
about to slip out when Drywash dug 
a thumb into Payrock’s ribs. “Hi, 
pardner! Look who’s here!” 

Measuring the contents of a half- 
emptied pint flask with a critical 
eye, he turned a toothless grin to- 
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ward Wayne. “Get a glass, fellow, 
and set in.” 

R ESIGNING himself to the sit¬ 
uation, Larraby bought a 
- drink with his last quarter 
and carried it to the table. Fortu¬ 
nately there were no other men in 
the saloon. These old-timers were 
friendly, but one never knew how 
much two garrulous old men might 
tell if they were questioned. Be¬ 
sides, they would hit him for a grub¬ 
stake and he had no time to argue. 

Drywash went straight to the 
point. “Fellow, I got a ol’ crick bed 
that’s lousy with gold. A few—” 
“Don’t listen to that ol’ fool,” 
Pay rock cut in. “Look a-here.” He 
pulled a chunk of quartz from his 
pocket. 

To Larraby it was just a piece of 
brown rock. “I don’t see any gold,” 
he said. 

“Course not. You got to roast 
it first.” 

Drywash cackled. “Then efn you 
got a square meal out of it you’d 
have to eat it.” 

Larraby wasn’t listening. Some 
way he had to keep these two from 
telling he was in Mesquite. They 
knew of the former partnership be¬ 
tween his father and Dan Mosley 
and if Mosley talked, they couldn’t 
fail to connect his presence with the 
project he was about to undertake. 
Of course, Larraby thought, Dan 
Mosley was not likely to talk, but 
one couldn’t be sure. A weird plan 
shaped in his mind. There wasn’t 
much chance it would get Payrock 
and Drywash in trouble and it would 
shut their mouths. 

“Can you two sand fleas ride 
horses?” he asked. 

Drywash grinned. “We ain’t no 
jackass miners. We got hosses. 
Ain’t much fer looks, but they kin 
live on greasewood and cactus.” 


“Were you bedding down in Mes¬ 
quite?” Larraby asked. 

“Not us. We busted the ex¬ 
checker buyin’ this liquor. Our 
camp’s out in the hills.” 

That helped, Larraby thought. 
He leaned across the table. “You 
two want a grubstake. I’m broke 
but I’m here to collect some money 
and could use a little help. There’s 
a hundred for each of you if I col¬ 
lect, but there may be trouble.” 

“Gun trouble?” Payrock asked 
cheerfully. 

“I’m hoping not, but I aim to get 
that money.” 

Drywash’s two eyes narrowed 
shrewdly. “Money fer them steers 
ol’ Devil-eye Mosley stole the win¬ 
ter we was on your place?” 

Larraby nodded. 

Payrock stood up. “Let’s go. 
That buzzard never had a dime he 
come by honest. If I’d thought 
about it, I’d have stuck him up long 
ago.” 

“Wait,” Larraby said. “We’ve 
got to get this straight. Where are 
your claims?” 

“Fifteen mile tother side the Utah 
line. Just north of Dixie.” 

Larraby nodded. “And it’s only 
five miles from Mesquite to the line. 
Here’s the play. Only two of us 
leave town, you two, and you’ll be 
jogging along easy. If there are 
posses out, you’ll just be heading for 
your claims. You won’t have any 
of the money, nothing to tie you into 
this business. Tomorrow I’ll meet 
you in Dixie with the two hundred.” 

Payrock’s lips moved in an ecstatic 
murmur. “It’ll run my tunnel into 
ore sure!” 

“You only get half, you ol’ 
mummy,” Drywash reminded him. 
“A hundred goes into my diggin’s.” 

Larraby cut the argument short. 
“Come on. Mosley’s office closes at 
six.” 
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A FTER listening to Larraby’s di- 
rections, Payrock left the sa- 
-L A. loon. Larraby wasn’t worried 
about the part he had assigned Dry- 
wash and Payrock. No one would 
suspect two old desert rats. It was 
different with him. Looking like a 
saddle-bum, he wouldn't dare leave 
town immediately after a holdup 
and, as a stranger, he would be in 
constant danger of coming under 
suspicion. His main hope was that 
he believed he had a way to stop 
Mosley from mentioning the holdup. 

Larraby and Drywash stayed 
where they were to give Payrock a 
minute’s start. When they left the 
saloon it was nearly dark. The res¬ 
taurant next door was crowded, but 
there the street was deserted. They 
crossed to the corner of Mosley’s 
mining office and waited until Pay¬ 
rock came riding down the cross 
street leading Drywash’s horse. 

“Cover your face,” Larraby whis¬ 
pered, and then caught Drywash’s 
arm as a young woman came out of 
Mosley’s office. She crossed the 
street without seeing them- and went 
into the hotel. 

Larraby pulled his bandanna up 
to his eyes. “When we’re inside, do 
as I say and move fast.” 

He could see that the old prospec¬ 
tor was nervous. His own nerves 
were tingling. The law would call 
this robbery, but it was the only 
way to recover the money stolen 
from his father. Then he was 
through the door, a gun in his hand 
and Drywash close at his side. 

A man, slightly gray and with a 
serious, kindly face, was just climb¬ 
ing from a stool at a high desk 
against the right wall. 

“Stay on your perch and you 
won’t get hurt!” Larraby ordered, 
and kicked the door shut. His gun 
swung toward an older man at a 
low desk by the opposite wall. 


Larraby’s blood had been racing 
with the excitement of this unaccus¬ 
tomed thing he was doing. His 
nerves became cold steel as he looked 
into that narrow, colorless face. 

Dan Mosley’s long head, with its 
granite-hard jaw and thin nose, was 
hunched forward between bony 
shoulders. He sat motionless, hands 
flat on the desk, his black eyes hold¬ 
ing Larraby’s as steadily as a snake’s. 
He looked every inch the vulture 
that he was, Wayne thought. 

“Get the currency from that 
safe,” Larraby said sharply to Dry- 
wash. 

Drywash stepped through a gate 
in the counter and went to the open 
safe behind Mosley. He came back 
with the money drawer. 

“Count out thirty-five hundred,” 
directed Larraby. 

“Ain’t you takin’ it all?” Drywash 
asked huskily. 

“Thirty-five hundred,” Larraby 
repeated, his gun covering Mosley. 

Drywash found three thousand in 
hundred-dollar bills and fumbled 
through the rest, knocking some of 
it to the floor. He handed Larraby 
the amount the latt& had asked for 
and stooped to pick up what he had 
dropped. 

“Never mind,” Larraby said, shov¬ 
ing the money inside his shirt. His 
gun steady, he pulled a paper from 
his pocket. He tossed it to Mosley 
as Drywash straightened up. 

“We’ve got horses waiting,” Lar¬ 
raby warned Mosley. “I wouldn’t 
move if I was you till you hear ’em 
leave.” Then he and Drywash were 
out and dragging down their ban¬ 
dannas as they dashed for the alley 
where Payrock had the horses. 

Inside Mosley’s office a shot 
cracked. It couldn’t have been fired 
at them, but to Larraby it spelled 
disaster. -> 

“Get going!” he urged as Drywash 
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climbed into the saddle. The two 
old men raced up the cross street and 
Larraby ran down the alley. 

T HAT shot stirred a deep 
alarm in Larraby. He had 
counted on the paper he had 
tossed to Mosley keeping the 
mine owner quiet, but there 
hadn’t been time for him to 
read it. He must have fired the 
shot to bring help. But at least Dry- 
wash and Payrock were safe. Once 
out of town, they had only to jog 
along toward the State line as though 
nothing had happened. 

Larraby turned out of the alley 
toward the main street. Men were 
running toward Mosley’s office. He 
followed them, taking the other side 
of the street until he came to the 
hotel opposite the mining office. Dan 
Mosley was standing in his office 
door with the sheriff. 

“I’m taking a posse toward the 
Utah line,” the lawman was saying. 
“Likely they headed that way, but 
my deputy’s taking a bunch south. 
There were two men in this holdup, 
killers. They shot Will Graham, one 
of the finest men in Mesquite. We’ll 
take no chances with them.” 

Wayne Larraby’s lungs locked on 
an indrawn breath. That shot he 
had heard! Who had fired it? Who 
was Will Graham?” 

Possemen racing out of town 
pulled his attention to his surround¬ 
ings. The crowd was drifting. Mos¬ 
ley was in the doorway with two 
men and behind them stood a young 
woman. They went inside and 
closed the door. 

Murder! Blind panic swept 
Wayne Larraby. Only an iron will 
enabled him to cross the main street 
at a walk. In the darkness along¬ 
side Mosley’s building he broke into 
a run. The livery bam was at the 
end of this cross street. He could 


see a lantern hanging in the door. 
Beyond it the dim shapes of two men 
made him halt. Guards! No chance 
to get his horse. 

Down the street a door slammed 
and Larraby leaped to the nearest 
doorway. A man was leaving the 
side door of Mosley’s place and 
walking rapidly toward him. Lar¬ 
raby’s eyes made out a sign jutting 
from the door frame beside him: 
Sheriff’s Office. 

It occurred to Larraby that here 
was one place they would never look 
for him. His hand went to the 
knob. The door opened easily and 
he slipped into the dark room. 

The-man in the street passed with¬ 
out stopping. Larraby’s nerves 
steadied. That paper he had tossed 
to Mosley had been a mistake. It 
had been prepared beforehand and 
read: “Received of Daniel 1. Mos¬ 
ley, thirty-five hundred dollars in 
■payment for one hundred steers 
stolen ten years ago in Arizona.” He 
hadn’t signed it, but he knew Mosley 
would understand. It had seemed 
an exoneration of his act and Lar¬ 
raby had believed it would keep the 
mine owner’s mouth shut. But this 
killing had ruined that chance. 

His thinking crystallized into sud¬ 
den resolution. That shot had been 
fired after he and Drywash were out 
of the building. The sheriff had ac¬ 
cepted Mosley’s statement without 
bothering to verify it. There must 
be some way to prove who had killed 
this man Graham, and the place to 
look for evidence was the scene of 
the crime. 

Larraby flinched from that idea. 
The big windows of Mosley’s office 
looked out on the main street. To 
be caught there— His shoulders 
stiffened. That was a chance he had 
to take. But there was one thing 
he could do to lessen the odds 
against him. 
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As Larraby left the sheriff’s office 
and turned back toward Mosley’s of¬ 
fice the sounds along the main street 
grew louder. Hugging the shadows, 
he got as far as the alley when an 
eager, excited voice made him spring 
into the lane. 

Two men had turned into the cross 
street. “His horse ain’t been took 
out of the barn,” one was saying. 
“He’s holed up in fown somewhere.” 

“Yeah, I reckon,” came the reply. 
“With fifty men huntin’ him, he 
can’t get away. They’d ought to 
burn the skunk. There wasn’t a 
whiter man than Will Graham even 
if he was workin’ for Dan Mosley.” 
The two halted at the alley. “Maybe 
we better look through here again.” 

Larraby’s hand went to a gun 
butt. The darkness hid him, but if 
they entered the alley they couldn’t 
fail to discover him. 

“No use,” the other man said. 
“There’s been a dozen through here 
already.” 

They went on, and Larraby was 
bathed in a cold sweat as another 
thought stabbed him. He mustn’t 
shoot even to save his own life. Not 
only would it bring the mob on him, 
but his one slender chance, unless he 
could prove who killed Graham, lay 
in the fact that his gun hadn’t been 
fired. There was no burned powder 
in the barrel nor any smell of it. A 
small thing, but it might save him 
from a lynching. 

C REEPING to the corner of the 
building, he saw that there 
was a light in Mosley’s office. 
Had it been left simply for protec¬ 
tion or was someone there? Edg¬ 
ing to the first window, Larraby 
crouched there, listening. The scrape 
of a chair sent him back into the 
alley. He would have to wait, but 
not here where he could be caught 
like a cornered rat. 


The clamor of voices, the clatter 
of boots seemed closing in on him. 
Footsteps at the far end of the alley 
caught his ear. He leaped across the 
lane and sprang with outstretched 
hands for a low roof. 

He wiped the sweat from his face 
and fought down a rising panic. The 
calling of voices from different parts 
of the town told him the hunt was 
spreading. In time someone would 
think to search the roofs. 

The rattling of a key snapped Lar¬ 
raby’s nerves taut and he pushed 
himself up to see. The light in Mos¬ 
ley’s office was out and someone was 
leaving by the side door. He could 
just make out that it was a woman. 
As she walked toward the main 
street, Larraby dropped into the al¬ 
ley and ran to the back of Mosley’s 
building. 

He found a window, but it was 
fastened. There was no help for it; 
he had to risk a match. A stick was 
braced above the lower sash. Lar¬ 
raby smashed the glass and stick out 
and the clatter sounded to his 
strained nerves like the crash of a 
wall. He flung up the sash and 
dived through, crouching, tense for 
the shout that would tell of his dis¬ 
covery. None came and he got to 
his feet. 

Here there was faint illumination 
from the hotel windows across the 
street; enough to send Larraby 
swiftly to the darkest corner. One 
by one details of the room came 
clear. In front of him a small desk 
which hadn’t been occupied when he 
and Drywash were here. Beyond it, 
against this inner wall, the high desk 
and stool. Near them, a dark spot 
on the floor. Blood! 

A quick glance toward the street, 
and Larraby crossed to Mosley’s 
desk and dropped into the chair. 
Eyes shuttling over the room, he re¬ 
constructed the scene. Mosley had 
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been sitting here; Graham, the mur¬ 
dered man, at the high desk. That 
had been the set-up when he and 
Dry wash barged in. It was the same 
when they left. Then that shot! 

Through a lull* in the street 
sounds, Larraby caught the ticking 
of a clock. It jerked his eyes to the 
wall above the high desk and his 
blood raced. Under the clock was a 
round spot level with a man’s head 
if he had been sitting at that desk. 
In a second, Larraby was up and 
across the room. The bullet in the 
wall! The thing that would clear him 
of the murder charge! 

Shoving the stool under the clock, 
Larraby climbed up, snapped open 
his pocketknife and began digging 
into the plaster. 

“Stay as you are!” 

T HE blood seemed to freeze in 
Larraby’s veins at that voice 
behind him. Light steps ap¬ 
proached. A gun touched his back 
and his own was jerked from the hol¬ 
ster. 

“Get down. If you turn, I’ll 
shoot!” 

It was a woman! Larraby’s blood 
pounded. He got down, muscles 
tensed for a side leap. Instantly he 
knew it wouldn’t do. Even if the 
bullet missed him the shot would be 
heard. He heard two soft steps as 
his captor moved back out of reach. 

Carefully Larraby turned, and 
felt his face flush with chagrin. A 
girl! A lovely, dark-haired, soft- 
cheeked, red-lipped girl who held her 
gun with businesslike steadiness. 
Why hadn’t he heard her come in? 
His glance dropped to her feet. She 
had on soft slippers such as a woman 
might wear in her bedroom. 

“You’re one of the men who 
robbed Mosley,” she said coldly. 

Resentment stung Larraby. It 
suddenly became important that 


this girl should think well of him. 
“I took only what Mosley stole from 
my father,” he said. 

Even in the dim light he saw her 
lips curl. She still held his gun in 
her left hand and pointed with it to 
the corner behind the small desk. 
“Open that door and go through it. 
Drop your knife.” 

Behind the door, Larraby judged, 
there must be a closet. Once in it, 
he was caught. The impulse to gam¬ 
ble his life on a chance to knock her 
gun aside was strong, but, somehow, 
he couldn’t make the move—not 
against this slip of a girl. “I can’t 
let you think—” he began. 

“Go in,” she said curtly. 

With a slight shrug of his shoul¬ 
ders, Larraby opened the door and 
entered the closet, the door slammed, 
a key clicked, and he was in total 
darkness. 

He cursed himself for a fool to 
have allowed a soft-voiced girl to 
catch him. She had only to open the 
street door and call out. The mob 
would have him and nothing he 
could say would stop them. Then 
the door suddenly opened and he 
was looking into the gun muzzle 
again. 

“Don’t think I can’t handle a 
gun,” she said warningly. “Walk 
ahead of me, out through the side 
door and up the cross street.” 

There was no way out of it. At 
least she wasn’t turning him over 
to the mob. Larraby followed her 
directions and walked up the street 
ahead of her. They came to the al¬ 
ley and the impulse was strong to 
leap into it. 

“Don’t try it,” the girl said, and he 
knew she had guessed his thought. 

There was a light in the sheriff’s 
office now. That moment a shout 
lifted from the direction of the main 
street and there came the pounding 
of many feet. 
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“Hurry!” the girl said, and her gun 
prodded him. 

Just then the sheriff ran out of 
his office. He glanced once toward 
the mob down the street, looked at 
Larraby and the girl and grunted, 
“Good Jiord! Get inside quick!” He 
shoved them through the door, 
kicked it shut and turned the key. 
His eyes went from Larraby to the 
girl. “Bess, who the devil you got 
there?” 

“One of the robbers. I saw him 
from my room in the hotel. Got 
my gun and went in through the 
side door.” 

“Side door to what?” 

“Mosley’s office.” 

The pounding feet were ominously 
close. Suddenly the girl’s knees 
seemed to give way. She slid down 
into a chair, dropped her own and 
Larraby’s gun on the desk. Her 
voice was dismayed when she spoke. 
“You can’t let the mob take him! 
He doesn’t look like a mur—” She 
stopped as though she could not say 
the word, and Wayne Larraby’s 
pulse throbbed. 

Fists pounded on the door. The 
sheriff snapped handcuffs on Lar¬ 
raby, wheeled with a gun in his hand 
and flung open the door. Beyond 
him, Larraby saw faces, hot and 
eager. 

“Back up!” the sheriff barked. 
“While you men were running 
around like a pack of half-grown 
pups a girl captured this fellow. 
Keep out or she’s liable to spank the 
lot of you!” 

N O amount of argument would 
have stopped the mob, but 
the sting of the lawman’s 
sarcasm held them. They looked 
past the officer and grinned at this 
girl who, single-handed, had cap¬ 
tured a killer bandit. 

There was movement at the rear 


of the crowd. It opened to make 
way for three men. They pushed 
past the officer and Larraby’s nerves 
tightened. Dan Mosley and two 
other men! 

Mosley spoke to the sheriff. “I 
see you got the murderer, Burton.” 

Sheriff Burton shrugged. “Not 
me. Your bookkeeper, Bess Merrill, 
got him.” 

Mosley smiled thinly at the girl 
and then motioned toward the men 
with him. “You know Graham’s 
nephews, Burton. We’ve had every 
man in town looking for this fel¬ 
low.” 

A rumble ran through the crowd 
and Larraby sensed the fresh flare of 
blood lust. Mosley eyed him with 
cold cruelty. “Did you find the 
money on him, sheriff?” 

As the sheriff came toward him, 
Larraby backed away. “Mosley, I 
haven’t got that money on me. 
You’ll never find it until you tell 
who killed Graham.” 

It was a wild gamble, but he 
caught a flicker in the mine owner’s 
eyes. Then they were looking at 
him bleakly again. “There was an¬ 
other man with you, but you can’t 
fasten the murder on him. I saw 
you fire the shot.” 

There was a stirring in the crowd 
and Larraby thought they were com¬ 
ing for him. Then a deputy sheriff 
came through the door herding Dry- 
wash Jason and Payrock Summers 
before him with a gun. 

“Picked ’em up two miles south 
of town,” the deputy explained. 
“They been in town all day up to 
the time of the holdup. When we 
caught ’em they claimed they was 
headin’ for their claims in Utah. 
Kinda funny they’d be ridin’ south 
instead of east.” 

Larraby’s heart sank. He hadn’t 
intended to get these old-timers in 
trouble. Why hadn’t they followed 
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instructions and gone straight east? 
Probably scared and thought they 
could dodge the posse. 

Mosley wheeled and pointed at 
Drywash. “That man was one of 
the bandits.” He swung back to 
Larraby. “But you killed Graham!” 

Larraby’s throat was dry. He 
hadn’t a chance. The flimsy argu¬ 
ment that there was no burned pow¬ 
der in his gun meant nothing after 
this lapse of time If only he had 
two minutes more in Mosley’s of¬ 
fice! He caught a movement as the 
girl laid something on the desk. Her 
hand still covered the object, but 
Larraby’s blood leaped. Then, with 
a hopeless shrug, he turned to the 
sheriff. 

“That money—you’ll find it on 
the floor back of your safe.” 

It pulled every eye to the safe. 
With one bound, Larraby reached 
the desk, grabbed his gun with his 
manacled hands and was back 
against the wall. “Freeze!” 

There was dead stillness and his 
voice cut through it. “Sheriff, get 
Mosley’s gun!” 

“You blame fool!” the sheriff 
flared, but faced by that steady gun, 
he moved tow r ard Mosley. 

Dan Mosley’s expression did not 
change. His eyes held Larraby’s 
with a cold glitter, but there was a 
huskiness in his voice when he said, 
“You’re just proving again that 
you’re a killer.” 

But Wayne Larraby’s heart was 
singing. He was saved! The girl 
had the bullet that had killed Gra¬ 
ham! While she had had him locked 
in the closet she had dug it out of 
the wall! He walked to the desk and 
as the sheriff lifted Mosley’s gun 
from the holster, he laid down his 
own. He stepped clear of the desk 
as Burton walked toward it. 

Larraby was smiling. “Sheriff, 
what caliber is Mosley’s gun?” 


Burton made no answer. He was 
standing between Larraby and the 
girl. Wayne saw him take some¬ 
thing from her hand and look at it 
closely. Then he was extracting the 
cartridges from Mosley’s and Lar¬ 
raby’s guns. When he turned, he 
held a bullet and a cartridge on the 
palm of one hand. In the other he 
had his own gun. His face was rock- 
hard and his eyes bored Larraby’s 
like steel points. 

“Mosley’s gun is a .32, the same 
as yours! They’re both loaded with 
.32-20 cartridges!” 

1 ARRABY staggered as though he 
had been struck. He had been 
so sure old Dan Mosley would 
pack the usual .45 or .44 range gun. 
For himself, he had always used a 
.32 because the .32-20 cartridges fit 
both his rifle and six-gun. 

Mosley’s brittle laugh rasped 
across the stillness and stopped ab¬ 
ruptly as the sheriff was speaking 
again. 

“The bullet that killed Will Gra¬ 
ham was from a .32-20 cartridge. 
Bess Merrill caught you digging it 
out of the wall. She figured you 
were trying to destroy the evidence 
of your crime.” 

A sobbing sound pulled Larraby’s 
eyes to the girl. Her face was white. 
She was looking at him with eyes 
filled with fear. In them, he found 
something else—found it too late, he 
thought bitterly. The sheriff was 
still speaking. 

“The bullet that killed Graham 
was”—Burton suddenly wheeled, 
gun leveled—“metal-jacketed! Like 
the ones in your gun, Dan Mosley /” 
With one movement, Mosley flung 
Drywash headlong into the sheriff 
and leaped for the door. A bony 
hand snagged his collar and yanked 
him back. Old Payrock Summers 
glared down at him. 
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“You ol’ buzzard! You go slam- 
min’ Drywash around, I’m liable to 
claw your gizzard out!’’ 

The next moment the deputy sher¬ 
iff had handcuffs on Mosley. Sher¬ 
iff Burton’s eyes were hard and cold. 

“Dan Mosley, why did you kill 
Will Graham?” 

It was Bess Merrill who answered 
the question. “Maybe I know. 
Three days ago Graham told me he 
was calling a secret meeting of the 
stockholders in the mine because he 
had discovered Mosley had been rob¬ 
bing them.” 

Burton swung toward Larraby. 
“You’re clear of a murder charge, 
and I reckon, under the circum¬ 
stances, you won’t be prosecuted for 
robbery if you return the money you 
took.” 

“It’s behind the safe, all of it,” 
Larraby said. 

Burton bent down and fished the 
roll out. “Thirty-five hundred, that 
right?” 

Bess Merrill gasped. “There 
should be four thousand! Mosley 
had me check the cash just before 
I left the office.” 

Larraby’s mind leaped to the scene 
in the office: old Drywash stooping 
to pick up the money from the floor. 
His lips tightened against an im¬ 
pulse to speak, but, involuntarily, 
his eyes jerked to the old man. So 
that was why they had tried to 
dodge the posse. 

Drywash’s feet shuffled uneasily. 
His face reddened. “Gosh ding it! 
Didn’t seem right to leave all that 
money fer ol’ Devil-eye Mosley. 
Here’s the five hundred.” He fum¬ 
bled in his pocket. His jaw sud¬ 
denly sagged. “It . . . it’s gone! 

I ... I musta—” Suddenly he 
spun around. “Payrock!” 

Payrock Summers was edging to- 
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ward the door. Drywash collared 
him. “You durn groundhog! You 
picked my pocket!” 

Payrock grinned as he pulled out 
the money. “I wa’n’t lettin’ you 
squander it on them wuthless placer 
claims.” 

When the sheriff had the money, 
Larraby told his story. “I gave 
Mosley a receipt for that thirty-five 
hundred,” he concluded. 

One of Graham’s nephews came 
forward. “Burton, except for Mos¬ 
ley, we two are the biggest stock¬ 
holders in the Virgin Mine,” he said. 
“We don’t want stolen money. That 
thirty-five hundred belongs to this 
cowboy.” 

He turned and grinned at Dry- 
wash and Payrock. “And these two 
would-be bad men should have that 
five hundred. Mosley might have 
escaped if they hadn’t stopped him.” 

The old desert rats stood wide- 
eyed. Payrock wet his lips and mut¬ 
tered. “Good gosh a-mighty!” He 
whirled on Drywash. “Ain’t but 
half of it yourn! I’m a-tellin’ you 
we’re openin’ up my tunnel!” 

Wayne Larraby wasn’t listening. 
He stood looking down into the girl’s 
face. Somehow his manacled hands 
had found hers and were holding 
them. A discreet cough made him 
look up. The office had emptied 
except for the sheriff. 

“Bess Merrill,” Burton said 
sternly, “looks like you don’t aim 
to turn your prisoner loose. I better 
take them irons off so’s he can de¬ 
fend himself.” 

The girl flushed and looked up at 
Larraby. “Let me take them off, 
sheriff,” she said and held out her 
hand for the key. 

Wayne Larraby grinned at the 
sheriff. “And when Bess gets these 
handcuffs off. Burton, you’ll see what 
a man can do with both hands free.’* 
END 
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Guns and 
Gunners 


L OTS of readers want to know 
the answer to a question 
which seems to them to be 
very important—performance of 
various .22 rim-fire cartridges. 

First, let us look at the history 
of the rim-fire cartridge. There are 
two very short .22 rim-fire numbers 
known as the BB Cap and the CB 
Cap. The BB Caps are “bullet 
breech caps” and are about the low¬ 
est form of cartridge life in this 
country. The BB Cap originated in 
the early 1850s in France when 
Flobert brought out his first little 
breech-loading indoor rifle. 

The BB Cap is still manufactured 
today, the cartridge case being 
about one half the length of the 
familiar .22 short. As originally 
loaded, it had no powder charge, the 
propelling medium being merely the 
rim-fire primer. In recent years it 
has been loaded with a very light 
powder charge and usually with 
smokeless powder. Some of these 
were loaded with round balls; others 
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with a ball-nosed slug. Bullet weight 
is 20 grains and velocity is about 
780 f. s. 

Next comes the .22 CB Cap. This 
is known as the conical bullet cap 
and is a cross between the .22 short 
and the bullet breech cap. It uses 
the same very short cartridge case, 
but a conical-shaped bullet of 29- 
grain weight identical in weight with 
the regular .22 short. It is far more 
accurate but still useless for any¬ 
thing except for very short range 
indoor shooting. Velocity is 720 f. s. 

The .22 short was designed in 
1856 by Smith & Wesson as an im¬ 
provement over the original BB Cap 
and is today the oldest American- 
designed cartridge still on the mar¬ 
ket. It uses a 29-grain solid lead or 
27-grain hollow-point bullet and is 
available in either standard or high- 
velocity loads with both types of 
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bullets. Velocity of the standard 
load is 970 for the solid and 990 with 
the hollow point. The high-velocity 
load has a velocity of 1130 f. s. with 
the solid bullet and 1155 in the hol¬ 
low point. 

The .22-long cartridge is more or 
less a mongrel. This has a some¬ 
what- longer cartridge case than the 
short and is identical in length with 
the .22-long rifle. Many shooters 
accidentally order the .22 long when 
they actually mean the long rifle. 
This uses the same weight bullet as 
the .22 short but with a slightly 
heavier powder charge due to the 
longer case. Velocity of the stand¬ 
ard bullet is 1030 f. s. and 1375 in 
the high velocity. 

The most popular number in the 
.22 family is the .22-long rifle. This 
cartridge was designed by the J. 
Stevens Arms Co. about 1887 as 
a target cartridge and the first of 
these were manufactured by the 
then new Peters Cartridge Co. The 
long rifle uses a bullet weight of 
40 grains and is available in a 
variety of velocities with the many 
different loads on the market, both 
in standard velocity and high-speed 
types. 

Which to use, is the next ques¬ 
tion. Wherever possible, use the 
long-rifle cartridge. This is the most 
highly developed and thus produces 
the greatest accuracy for general- 
purpose shooting. 

There have been numerous other 


special .22-rim-fire numbers on the 
market including the extra long, 
which is no longer made. This was 
just about the same as the long rifle 
but with a somewhat longer car¬ 
tridge case. It took a special cham¬ 
ber. Also, there have been such 
special rim-fire cartridges as the 
.22 Remington automatic and the 
.22 Winchester automatic, two spe¬ 
cial-size numbers which would not 
shoot in the standard .22 rifle. 

Another number still on the mar¬ 
ket is the .22 Winchester rim-fire, 
frequently known as the .22 WRF. 
A similar cartridge is the .22 Rem¬ 
ington Special. Both of these num¬ 
bers are interchangeable but will 
not chamber in any other type of 
.22 rifle. It is somewhat larger in 
diameter and will not chamber in 
guns other than those especially 
built to handle them. 

Will shorts shoot in rifles cham¬ 
bered for the .22-long rifle? Yes, 
but the greatest accuracy will not 
be achieved. Many years ago the 
.22 short was very popular for in¬ 
door gallery shooting in the match 
field. Barrels were rifled one turn 
in 24 to 26 inches. The .22-long 
rifle, due to the heavier bullet and 
higher velocity, requires a rifling 
twist of one turn in 16 inches. 
Therefore, any rifle chambered for 
the long rifle can be used to shoot 
either shorts or longs, but the great¬ 
est amount of accuracy cannot be 
achieved. 


If you are interested in making a cartridge collection and would like to 
hear from other collectors, write to this department, inclosing a three-cent 
stamp for a list of names which will be sent to you as soon as it is compiled. 
In this way you may be able to trade some of your duplicates with others for 
something you really need for your collection. 

This department has been designed to be of practical service to those who 
are interested in guns. Mr. Sharpe will gladly answer any question you may 
have concerning firearms. Just address your inquiries to Phil Sharpe, Guns And 
Gunners Department, Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure you inclose a three-cent stamp for your reply. 
Do not send a return envelope. 
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Mines 


and Mining 

By J. A. THOMPSON 

G OLD is where you find it, and 
prospectors have been find¬ 
ing it for some time now 
around the Battle Mountain district 
in central Nevada, a well-mineral¬ 
ized region. During recent years 
quite a few small-scale operators 
working dry washers and hand rock¬ 
ers have been located in the vicinity. 

H. M. Kane, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is thinking of heading out 
that way. “Though it is probably 
just a matter of personal taste, I lean 
toward Nevada for gold prospecting, 
and have heard a little but not much 
about the Battle Mountain district. 
Where is it? What about it for gold 
placering? And can it be reached 
by car as that is how I will travel 
out?” 

To clear up the last query first, 
the town of Battle Mountain is right 
on U. S. Highway 40, a through 
cross-country travel route, and is 
about halfway between Elko and 


W’innymucca. Most of the mining 
district can be reached from there. 

The district itself lies in the short, 
rough mountains known as the Bat¬ 
tle Mountain range and takes in an 
area approximately fifteen miles 
long and twelve miles wide. Boun¬ 
daries of the district are Rees River 
Valley on the east, Summit Springs 
Valley on the west, Humboldt Val¬ 
ley on the north and Buffalo Valley 
on the south. Inside those lines are 
where you want to do your prospect¬ 
ing. Though the town of Battle 
Mountain is the supply center for 
the area, quite a few smaller mining 
communities and mining camps are 
scattered closer to the actual scene 
of mining operations, places like 
Copper Basin, Iron Canyon, and Ga¬ 
lena, whose very names suggest the 
reason for their existence. 

As a matter of fact, copper and 
silver were the first metals found and 
mined in the Battle Mountain sector. 
They were discovered back in the 
middle ’60s, and so rich that despite 
hostile redskins and other difficulties 
customarily attendant on early day 
prospecting in pioneer country, more 
than thirty mines were doing a land- 
office business there as far back as 
1870. But placer gold, in workable 
and often handsome quantities, was 
not added to the region’s potential¬ 
ities until after the turn of the 
twentieth century. 

Placer gold prospectors hit the 
jackpot in Copper Canyon about 
1912 and kept on taking out bonanza 
stuff until 1915. During those years 
the Battle Mountain district was 
talked about a lot. Then placering 
slumped. It took the present active 
revival of interest in gold mining 
throughout the West to bring the re¬ 
gion back to the attention of mining 
men. 

In the last few years gold-placer 
hunters have been poking around, 
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and setting up rockers or dry wash-j 
ers where the indications were favor¬ 
able. At times fifty or more of them' 
have been in the field simultaneously, 
camping on the ground and making 
their daily beans and buns, and 
sometimes better, out of the gold 
they washed by hand. One nugget 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars has 
been reported and several smaller 
ones running from a half ounce up 
to three ounces. Moreover, much of 
the general run of the gold is coarse, 
a break for the individual operator 
as coarse gold is much easier to save 
with elementary apparatus than the 
fine colors. 

So far the most productive placer 
areas in the district have been 
around the mouth of Copper Canyon 
and in Black Canyon near Bannock. 
However, placer deposits have been 
discovered and worked in other parts 
of the Battle Mountain range as 
well; for instance Box, Philadelphia, 
Iron and Long Canyons, and pos¬ 
sibly others. But all those mentioned 
have been worked intermittently 
from the discovery of gold in them 
up to the present time, and largely 
worked by hand methods. There are 
a few larger-scale operators using 
drag line, power shovel and kindred 
machinery in their operations. 

In general most of the placer-bear¬ 
ing gulches in the district are steeply 
V-shaped, and the gravels are rough 
and not too well sorted. Richest 
concentrations are commonly on or 
near bedrock, but in some cases 
where natural sorting has been weak 
due to extremely intermittent 


stream action, the gold values are 
found along the entire vertical range 
from bedrock to present surface. 

As to climate, summer days are 
usually hot and cloudless, but nights 
are customarily cool due to the com¬ 
paratively high altitude of the coun¬ 
try. The dry heat, even though 
much higher in thermometer read¬ 
ings, has not the oppressive sultri¬ 
ness of the hot, mid-summer days 
that are experienced in the East. 
Snow falls in the mountains out in 
Lander County in the wintertime so. 
Brother Kane, if you are counting on 
a long stay that will take you into 
the winter months, you had better 
carry at least one more blanket than 
you counted on if you don’t want to 
sleep cold. In fact, even when the 
days are hot nights are frosty. 

L. B. J., of Portland, Oregon, is 
another reader with central Nevada 
in mind for placer gold. His par¬ 
ticular query concerns the Bobtail 
placers near Bobtown, which is mid¬ 
way between Battle Mountain and 
Austin. That, according to our rec¬ 
ollection, is the place where gold was 
discovered a long time back when 
a well was dug to supply water for 
a stagecoach station. Gold was 
found, but so much water was also 
struck that the latter couldn’t be 
handled at the time. Since then 
there has been some prospecting 
around Steiner Canyon (Bobtail 
placers), but I don’t know of any 
recorded placer gold production from 
there. If there has been, maybe 
some reader can supply the details. 


• We desire to be of real help to our readers. If there is anything you 
want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith's 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 
a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 
letters as brief as possible. 
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Where to go 
and how to 
get there 


By JOHN NORTH 

M ANY 7 readers have asked me 
about the State of Arkan¬ 
sas, how densely it is popu¬ 
lated, whether there is still cheap 
land available, and, in general, what 
it has to offer the man who wants 
to make a new start for himself. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Arkansas is, figuratively speaking, a 
gold mine of natural resources, fine 
scenery, cheap living, and mild 
climate. The people of the State 
have probably been too busy enjoy¬ 
ing their blessings to bother telling 
the world about them, so here is 
some general information about the 
opportunities Arkansas offers. 

Lying along the Mississippi 


River, west of Tennessee and Mis¬ 
sissippi, north of Louisiana and east 
of Texas and Oklahoma,' Arkansas 
might rightly be called the gateway 
to the Southwest. 

To get a picture of the type of 
land it contains, take a map of the 
State and draw a straight line from 
the nprtheast to the southwest cor¬ 
ner. The country lying to the 
northwest of the line is highlands 
and mountains, while that on the 
other side is the lowland country, 
flat and rich with the silt from the 
great river which forms the eastern 
border of the State. 

The upper northwest section of 
the State is occupied by the Ozark 
Uplands, below that is the Arkansas 
Valley, and farther south of the val¬ 
ley the Ouachita Mountain district. 

To the southeast of the line you 
have drawn is the Mississippi Allu¬ 
vial Plain, and below that the West 
Gulf Coastal Plain type of ground. 
This land, built up as it has been 
by thousands of years of river- 
deposited material, is considered as 
fertile and productive as any in the 
United States. 

There are, of course, two types of 
climate in the States, the cooler 
highland climate found in the moun¬ 
tainous part, and the typical balmy 
southern climate in the southeastern 
sections. There are rarely, if ever, 
any extremes of temperature. Win¬ 
ters are comparatively mild and 
short. Snow and freezes of any con¬ 
sequence rarely occur except in the 
extreme upper part of the Arkansas 
Valley and in some sections of the 
Ozark area. . 

Arkansas is a great agricultural 


No matter where you live in the United States you can raise rabbits and 
guinea pigs profitably if you go at it sensibly. If you want to know more about 
the possibilities in this hobby, write John North, inclosing stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, for further information. You may also obtain further 
information about the State of Arkansas by writing to Mr. North. 
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State. Down there the farmer first 
raises his own food, and then turns 
his attention to cash crops. 

Cotton is the biggest cash crop, 
but not the only one by any means. 
A lot of rice is raised, and the State 
is one of the biggest grape and apple 
growing regions in the country. It 
is also notable for its soy-bean pro¬ 
duction. 

The uses of the soy bean are 
many and varied. First, it is a 
legume used to fertilize the land it 
grows on. The beans are fit for hu¬ 
man consumption, either cooked or 
made into flour for bread. They 
are also ground up for stock food. 

But the commercial use of the soy 
bean is probably the most important 
to the farmer. It has a most impor¬ 
tant part in the manufacture of plas¬ 
tics, that substance which takes the 
place of wood for so many articles, 
such as radio cabinets, toilet articles, 
fittings for cars, et cetera. 

The soy bean, therefore, being an 
important item of commerce, is get¬ 
ting more and more attention from 
the farmer. The man on the land of 
tomorrow will no longer be depend¬ 
ent on the state of the food market, 
but will have his share in commerce, 
and will therefore be more independ¬ 
ent economically. 

Letters continue to pour in ask¬ 
ing for information about the pres¬ 
ent status of the business of rabbit 
and guinea pig raising. Many of 
the older people are doubtful of its 
prospects, and many of the younger 
. ones are too optimistic. There is 


money to be made in raising these 
animals, but it is not a get-rich- 
quick proposition, and those who 
have been led to believe that it is 
should check up the facts. Here is 
the situation as it exists now: 

Some years ago there was a boom 
in Belgian hares, started by private 
promoters who expected to create a 
demand for them here fdr food and 
fur. Thousands of Belgian hares 
were sold for breeding animals at 
fantastic prices, and there was a 
supply of rabbits resulting which 
could not be sold, because no legiti¬ 
mate market had been built up for 
them at the time. The boom col¬ 
lapsed and people had rabbits on 
their hands which they could not 
sell. Rabbits died because there was 
no scientific knowledge of their care. 

But the story is different today. 
The United States government has 
established an experimental station 
for rabbits, and now there is a busi¬ 
ness established which turns over 
millions of dollars a year. Prices 
have been stabilized, there are sure 
markets, and they can be raised 
scientifically without much trouble. 
Small growers can raise them in 
their back yards and on farms in 
their spare time, and larger invest¬ 
ments will make a living for a per¬ 
son who handles them correctly. 

The market for guinea pigs is 
such that any private raiser can 
profitably sell all that he raises, and 
they can be raised in old buildings, 
barns, garages, or even your cellar. 
They are even less trouble than rab¬ 
bits. 


• We aim to give practical help to readers. Mr. North will be glad to 
answer specific questions about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, moun¬ 
tains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are inter¬ 
ested. Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to’ 
the best of his ability. Be sure to inclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




By STUART HARDY 
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The Story So Far: 



in Wyoming, only to lose his entire timber- 
land through a fire started by a rival, de¬ 
cides to make a visit to his father, Judson 
Carill, the Borax King of Death Valley. 
Rip’s parents had been divorced when he 
was a child, and he has not seen his father 
for many years. His decision to seek him 
out now is largely prompted by the fact 
that his sister and her husband are in great 
financial need, and he himself is in no posi¬ 
tion to help them. 

A strange state of affairs awaits him in 
Death Valley, however. Jud Carill had 
left the mine eight months before, claiming 
he needed a rest, and has not been seen 
since. He has been transacting all his busi¬ 
ness by letters to his manager. Big Doug 
Beldew, who supposedly is also ignorant of 
Carill’s whereabouts. The miners are par¬ 
ticularly dissatisfied because Carill has not 
paid them for several months. According 
to his letters, they are not to be paid until 
the end of the summer and any man who 
quits before then is not to receive any wages 
at all. 

The miners are in a rebellious mood when 
Rip, with his partner, Tongo Shale, arrives 
in Death Valley. He decides to find out 
what has happened to his father, and as a 
first step plans to have an interview with 
Big Doug Beldew, who is expected in Last 
Camp, the nearest town. Beldew, however, 
learns of the presence of Jud Carill’s son in 
Death Valley, and sends Squint Dudley, one 
of his men, to the mine with orders to kill 
Rip, who he fears my cause him trouble. 


CHAPTER VII 

DEATH AT THE SPRING 

T HE afternoon Squint Dudley 
rode out of the mountains 
and crossed the salt flats to 
the Carill borax mine, on his mission 
of death. Rip and Joyce Farragut 
had a few minutes in her kitchen. 
A1 Farragut, a gray-haired man, so 
tall that he had to stoop whenever 
he entered a door, had gone into the 
mine’s shaft; and Tongo, who was 
curious to see how borax was ob¬ 
tained, had accompanied him. 

But to Rip nothing in the mine 


could be half so absorbing as Joyce. 
Despite the heat he found something 
beautiful and cool and composed 
about her. He straddled a chair, 
arms crossed on its back, and 
watched her with a smile. 

“I wish you’d let me help,” he 
said. 

“Anybody who’s traveled across 
Death Valley has done plenty,” 
Joyce declared. “You just rest.” 

For a while Rip was silent, fasci¬ 
nated by her graceful, effortless 
movements. Then: “You know my 
father pretty well, don’t you?” 

“As ... as well as anyone could 
know him, I suppose,” Joyce replied 
quietly. 

“What sort of man is he?” 

She hesitated over the dishes so 
long that Rip urged, “Come on! You 
needn’t be afraid to talk out. I’m 
ready for ’most anything.” 

“To tell the truth—” She paused 
in scouring a pot and turned to look 
at him earnestly. “The first year 
we were here he was a pretty fine 
sort. My father—all the men, for 
that matter—liked working for him. 
He paid generously and he paid 
promptly. He spent a great deal of 
time here himself, working with the 
men in the mine. Nobody ever had 
anything to complain about. Then 
he had that sunstroke.” 

Rip gave a surprised start. “Sun¬ 
stroke!” 

“Haven’t you been told about it?” 

“Why, no!” 

Slowly she nodded. “It got him 
one day as he came out of the mine. 
He—” 

She stopped abruptly as her fa¬ 
ther, stooping in the door, had en¬ 
tered the kitchen. A1 Farragut 
tossed his sombrero to a chair; it 
threw up a burst of white dust 
borax. 

“Can I horn in?” he asked with a 
smile. He sat down and began to 
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load a pipe. Evidently he had heard 
Joyce’s words, for he went on, his 
deep voice filling the room with a 
rumble: 

“Yep. Your pa plumb collapsed 
that day. We got him up into the 
Panamints where it was cooler, and 
he recovered pretty well. Fact, he 
was all for coming back. I told him 
he'd be crazy to do it, though. Told 
him to stay where it was cool for a 
spell. And finally he agreed. Said 
he figured he’d head for Denver, that 
bein’ the coolest spot he could think 
of. That was the last time we saw 
him.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Almost eight months.” 

“But you’ve had word from him 
since?” 

“Only through Big Doug Beldew.” 

“Seems kind o’ strange, that, you 
bein’ his superintendent.” 

Farragut lit his pipe deliberately. 
“I’m only an engineer. I see to the 
actual mining. I don’t run the busi¬ 
ness end of it. Beldew was appointed 
to do that. Reckon your pa thought 
a heap o’ Doug Beldew.” 

Rip scowled at the floor. Then 
he forced his gloomy thoughts out 
of his mind and looked back at the 
girl. 

“It . . .it don’t seem right, your 
daughter havin’ to stick in a place 
like this all summer.” 

“Oh, I string along with dad,” the 
girl said quickly. “I—” 

She stopped as the crunching 
sounds of a horse became audible. 
And five minutes later, with a dozen 
miners standing about, Joyce and her 
father welcomed the lean Squint 
Dudley. 

G OSH!” Squint said hoarsely 
■ when he entered the Farra¬ 
gut house. “Lemme get a 
swaller o’ water! I . . . I’m just 
about set to cave in!” 


When he had drunk freely. Squint 
felt better. He wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his narrow face and peered 
at the crowd which had anxiously 
entered the kitchen behind him. 

“Beldew’s fever sick up in Lost 
Camp,” he reported. “Figured you’d 
all get impatient waitin’, so he sent 
me to say as how he’d be along soon 
as he felt better.” 

“What d’you mean, fever sick?” 
one of the miners demanded with 
brusque skepticism. 

“You heard me.” 

“Has he got our money?” ruddy 
Tim Dyce asked tensely. 

“Couldn’t tell you, brother.” 
Squint emptied another tumbler of 
water. “He didn’t say a word about 
that to me. Just sent the message 
that you wasn’t to get impatient.” 

The men began to murmur among 
themselves. Squint, ignoring them, 
turned to Joyce and her tall father. 
Evidently this was not the first time 
Squint had visited the mine. He 
seemed familiar with everyone. “I’d 
sure like to rest here overnight,” he 
said. “I’ll head back for Lost Camp 
at sunup.” 

Without hesitation. Rip seized the 
bait. “Looka here,” he said. “If 
you got no objections. I’ll mosey 
along with you.” 

Squint laughed. “Blazes, hombre. 
I’ll be tickled to have somebody ride 
along! It’s a lonesome trek from 
here to Lost Camp through this hell 
on the salt flats.” Then his manner 
changed and he regarded Rip with 
sudden suspicion. “What you want 
to come along for, though?” 

“Hanker to talk to Beldew.” 

Squint studied him for a moment. 
“Don’t remember as I know you,” 
he observed uncertainly. 

A1 Farragut hastily introduced 
them, and Squint appeared pro¬ 
foundly surprised to meet Jud 
Carill’s son. But his suspicions 
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seemed to have been dissipated, for 
he said, “Don’t blame you none for 
wantin’ to get out o’ Death Valley, 
hombre. Be saddled at sunup, and 
we’ll travel.” 

Squint was destined to encounter 
a shock. When he went out, just 
after dawn, he saw not one but two 
men getting ready to ride with him. 

In astonishment he stared at 
Tongo Shale. “Where in thunder 
you goin’?” 

“Just along,” Tongo answered 
casually. 

“What for?” 

Tightening his horse’s cinch, 
Tongo hardly glanced at the man. 
“To keep my partner company. Al¬ 
ways do.” 

“What in blazes does he need you 
for?” 

Now Tongo straightened, put his 
hands on his hips, and regarded 
Squint reproachfully. “What’s the 
objection?” he demanded. 

“Why . . . why, no objection, 
but all the same—” 

“Where my partner rides, I ride,” 
Tongo said flatly. “It’s an old habit. 
“Do I look like a saddle full o’ 
poison?” 

“Shucks, no.” 

“Then what you so doggone dis¬ 
appointed about my ridin’ along 
for?” 

“I ain’t disappointed,” Squint de¬ 
nied hastily. “It’s just that—I 
didn’t sabe.” 

To avoid further discussion he 
strode on hurriedly to get his horse 
from the corral. He was far from 
pleased at this turn of things. He 
hadn’t counted on having to deal 
with two men during the ride to 
Lost Camp. It would necessitate 
shooting both of them, of course. 
And that might be difficult. But 
he couldn’t leave Tongo alive as a 
witness. 

While the verbal duel was going 


on, Rip was at the Farragut quar¬ 
ters, saying good-by to Joyce. He 
stood there with his sombrero in his 
hand. 

“I’m sure thankful for the way 
you welcomed us, ma’am,” he said 
earnestly. “You been mighty kind.” 

“Kind?” she smiled. “You’re the 
one who’s been kind—bringing us 
news of the outside world.” As she 
held his hand, a note of wistfulness 
crept into her voice. “You don’t 
know how seldom we hear from the 
outside. It’s mighty lonely here 
sometimes. We appreciate stran¬ 
gers coming.” 

More keenly than ever, then, Rip 
realized what a desolate life this girl 
must lead on the broiling salt flats 
of Death Valley. He felt a spasm 
of bitter resentment against the sit¬ 
uation. This was no place for her. 
This was no place for any girl in 
summer. 

“Do you plan to . . . to come 
back?” she asked softly. 

“Nothing’ll keep me away now, 
Miss Joyce.” He grinned. Then he 
drew on his sombrero, pushed the 
hair out of his eyes. “I’ll come again 
—and right soon! But first I got to 
find out a few things.” 

He turned and strode away. Joyce 
looked after his tall figure, saw him 
pause to shake hands with her father 
at the corral gate, watched him 
vault into his saddle with the flu¬ 
ent ease of youth. Then she sighed 
and leaned against the door. 

R IP was in his saddle, watching 
Squint Dudley tighten his 
• latigo, when Tongo came to 
his side. 

“Rip,” the little man whispered, 
“I don’t trust that Dudley critter!” 

Rip blinked down at his partner. 
“Meaning what?” 

“He didn’t seem particularly 
Continued on page 106 
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Continued from page 104 

pleased when he heard I was mosey¬ 
in’ along. Looked like he kind o’ 
hankered to be alone with you.” 

“That so?” Rip studied Squint 
thoughtfully. Then he muttered, 
“You may be right about him, 
Tongo. Seems kind o’ queer, come 
to think of it, that Beldew should 
send a messenger down just to say 
he’d be delayed. From all I’ve heard 
o’ Beldew, he ain’t as considerate as 
that.” 

“Just keep your eyes on this Dud¬ 
ley buzzard while we travel,^that’s 
all!” 4 

“Tell you what we better do,” Rip 
decided after some speculation. 
“Keep him between us. Sabef First 
you trail behind, where you can keep 
an eye on him. I’ll do the same 
when you’re up front. Just so’s he 
don’t get behind both of us.” 

“We got two six-guns.against his 
one, an’ that’s mighty comfortin’, 
anyhow,” Tongo said grimly. 

For the first few hours nothing 
happened. They traversed the hard 
salt flats and climbed up alkali 
slopes toward the mountains. To¬ 
day Telescope Peak loomed ahead 
of them with startling ruggedness. 

It seemed to Rip, as he peered up 
at it, that he had never seen a higher 
mountain anywhere. That, of 
course, was an illusion. He had 
seen many mountains higher than 
this. All the others, however, were 
dwarfed by the fact that they rose 
among neighbors almost as tall 
as themselves. Telescope Peak jut¬ 
ted up in lonely majesty, its sum¬ 
mit eleven thousand feet above sea 
level, without any adjacent peak to 
challenge its bleak grandeur. 

The three horses climbed higher 
into the Panamints. As they rose, 
the temperature became appreciably 
cooler. Nevertheless, it was still hot. 


and Rip began to yearn, as did his 
horse, for a cold mountain stream. 

If Squint Dudley was exasperated 
by the fact that he rode constantly 
with one man ahead and another be¬ 
hind him, his expression revealed 
nothing. Time after time, however, 
he attempted to maneuver himself 
into a position behind the two part¬ 
ners; yet invariably he failed. Al¬ 
ways one of his companions found 
some pretense to linger, so that 
Squint could not fall into the rear. 

Tongo would pretend that his 
cinch had loosened; he’d dismount to 
fuss with it. At other times Rip 
would do something similar. The re¬ 
sult was that Squint found himself 
under unremitting surveillance. It 
went on like that until noon. And 
rage mounted in Squint. 

At last, then, in a mountain val¬ 
ley that showed little tufts of green 
grass among clumps of sage, they 
did come upon a spring which ran 
cold and bubbling. The horses, sens¬ 
ing it from afax-, whinnied in joy. 
They broke into a lope, and were 
the first to drink the cool water. 

Squint flung himself flat on the 
ground a few yards above the 
mounts. He not only drank; he 
dipped his head deep into the spring. 
And while his hard face was sub¬ 
merged, Rip muttered to Tongo: 

“I’m plumb tired o’ worryin’ over 
this hombre! Maybe we’re all wrong. 
I figure it’s high time to test him.” 

“How?” 

“Let’s give him his chance!” 

“You plumb loco?” Tongo gasped. 

“Don’t worry. I’ll be watchin’ 
him.” 

“How’re you goin’ to test him?” 

“When he comes up, we’ll both 
get down to drink. That’ll leave 
him behind us. If he aims to do 
anything at all, that’ll be bis 
chance.” 
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“But Rip—” 

“I’m tellin’ you I’ll keep an eye 
on him. Don’t worry.” 

Squint rose, splashing, gurgling, 
shaking water out of his dripping 
hair. He grinned as he faced his 
companions. 

“That water sure is good! Hop 
right in, gents!” 

Rip nodded, and Squint suddenly 
ceased grinning when the two men 
flung themselves on their chests. 

He was behind them now! It 
dawned on him that if he drew 
quickly and fired twice, he couldn’t 
miss. Not at ten feet. He’d get 
both of them in the back of the 
head before they knew what he was 
doing. Squint’s heart began to 
bang. His expression changed, the 
lips tightening until they were 
pressed flat against gritted teeth. 

Out of sheer habit he cast a cau¬ 
tious glance over his shoulder. Then 
he glared back at the two men who 
were drinking and his hand flashed 
to his six-gun. 

Tense as a spring, Rip was watch¬ 
ing furtively over his shoulder. He 
saw Squint’s movement. His own 
right hand was ready—just a few 
inches from his own six-gun. 

When he saw Squint draw, lift the 
weapon. Rip turned. He rolled 
over just as Squint Dudley fired. 
The crash of the gun sent a bullet 
splashing into the spring—precisely 
where Rip’s head had been half a 
second before. 

Squint never fired a second shot, 
though his finger was pressing on 
the trigger. By that time Rip’s six- 
gun crashed from the ground. A 
splotch of blood blossomed on 
Squint Dudley’s checkered shirt just 
over the heart. 

The gunman swayed. He looked 
dazed. His mouth fell open, and 
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his weapon slipped out of his fingers 
to thud on the ground. 

The horses were still rearing in 
fright when Squint sagged forward 
to pitch heavily on the brink of the 
spring. His arms lay in water. He 
never stirred again. He must have 
been dead when he struck the 
ground. 

CHAPTER VIII 
“check your guns!” 

W ITH water still dripping 
from his hair, Rip Carill 
stood over the dead man, 
breathing hard, his eyes blazing. 
“We were right, Tongo!” 

There had been many occasions 
during his twenty-eight years when 
he had been forced to fight. Most 
of those fights had been with fists. 
One was a duel with a Mexican who 
had drawn a knife on him. And 
twice before Rip had been compelled 
to pull iron and wound an opponent. 

This, however, was the first time 
he had ever shot a man to death. 
It left him momentarily stunned. 

“Doggone it!” he whispered at 
last. “I ... I sort o’ wish I 
hadn’t shot so straight—” 

“Forget it!” Tongo cut in huskily. 
He, too, having scrambled up from 
the water, was wild-eyed. His voice 
was shrill. “He brought it on him¬ 
self, didn’t he? He was all set for 
murderin’ the two of us!” 

“Still—” 

“I know how you feel, but— 
there’s no use mournin’! When a 
snake gets coiled to strike, there’s 
only one thing to do—let him have 
it!” Tongo blinked water out of his 
eyes. “What do we do with his 
carcass?” 

Rip considered a moment, then 
said grimly, “Best thing we can do 
is hightail on into Lost Camp and 
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look up this hombre Big Doug Bel- 
dew. He’s the boss. If anybody can 
do any explainin’ about this, it’s 
him.” 

“But what about Dudley here? 
We’re likely to get into plenty trou¬ 
ble if we tote him fhto town, tellin’ 
folks as how we had to plug him.” 

“He can be buried here,” Rip de¬ 
cided. “Let’s start.” 

So, working on the bank of the 
spring for a half hour, they buried 
Squint Dudley under a mound of 
clay and stones. Overhead a few 
eager buzzards circled, their shad¬ 
ows skimming over the ground. 
Looking up at them, Tongo Shale 
shuddered. ✓ 

“The sooner we get out o’ here, 
the better I’ll like it,” he growled. 
“I’m bettin’ we’ll ride plumb into an¬ 
other fight when we meet up with 
this Beldew!” 

“I don’t hanker to fight,” Rip said 
grimly. “All I aim to do is palaver. 
I want information, not bullets.” 

The truth of it was that the more 
he learned about the mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances of his father’s disappear¬ 
ance, the more determined Rip was 
becoming to find Jud Carill. It was 
something more than anxiety now; 
it was a definite sense of obligation. 
If anything had happened to the 
older Carill, who, if not his son, 
should investigate? 

“Think we can find our way into 
Lost Camp without a guide?” Tongo 
muttered when at last they rode on. 

“All we got to do,” Rip assured 
him, “is keep travelin’ toward Tele¬ 
scope Peak. Lost Camp lies right 
at its foot.” 

So they went on; and though 
neither man mentioned it, both were 
obsessed by an unshakable presenti¬ 
ment that they were riding straight 
into danger. 


A T best Lost Camp was an in¬ 
significant little town, tucked 
1 in a narrow valley in the 
shadow of Telescope Peak. It served 
principally as a jumping-off place for 
travelers intent on pushing down 
into Death Valley. During the sum¬ 
mer months few strangers drifted 
into its single street. Only fools, it 
was said, would deliberately go into 
Death Valley in July or August. 

So the town’s single saloon did 
scant transient business during the 
summer. Today only two men 
leaned on the bar opposite the pon¬ 
derous bartender, Lop-ear Duffy. 
These were Big Doug Beldew, Jud 
Carril’s manager, and his cherubic 
companion, Parson Hobbs. 

With the lazy casualness of men 
waiting for time to pass they had 
been discussing the weather, cattle- 
raising, and the prospects of finding 
gold in the Panamints. Their con¬ 
versation had begun to lapse into 
yawns when the two strangers en¬ 
tered the saloon. 

The men at the bar quickly 
straightened in surprise. Lop-ear 
Duffy hastened forward with a grin 
of greeting. 

“Hi, gents! Welcome to town!” 
One of the newcomers, Beldew no¬ 
ticed, was tall, with a beautifully 
proportioned chest. His sombrero, 
thrust to the back of his head, re¬ 
vealed damp dark hair. The slight 
man at his side was short, freckled 
and red-haired. Both ordered drinks 
before they glanced at the other cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Got any notion where I can find 
a gent named Beldew?” the taller of 
the strangers asked the bartender. 
“Big Doug Beldew?” 

At the far end of the bar, Beldew 
put down his glass. 

“You’ve found him, mister,” he 
announced, puzzled. “I’m Beldew. 
What is it?” 
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Rip Carill turned. His eyes 
thinned slightly as he studied Bel- 
dew. They appraised the man from 
black sombrero to black boots, and 
found him a powerful figure, vigor¬ 
ous, though well on in his forties. 

“Well,” Rip said pleasantly. 
“Looks like I’m in luck.” 

“I don’t seem to remember your 
name,” Beldew remarked. “Don’t 
recall ever bumpin’ into you before.” 

“I think you may have heard my 
name,” Rip said. “It’s Carill—Rip 
Carill. An’ this is my side-kick, 
Tongo Shale.” 

Had Rip leveled a gun along the 
bar, he could not have shocked Big 
Doug Beldew more profoundly. The 
man’s eyes widened, his muscular 
face lost color. He glanced with a 
jerky motion at Parson Hobbs. It 
was an impulsive gesture, as though 
he were asking Hobbs whether he, 
too, heard this incredible name. But 
the benign Parson was too startled 
on his own account even to notice 
the glance. 

Rip could not resist adding, “You 
look like maybe I rose right up out 
o’ the ranks o’ the dead.” 

“Why . . . uh—” Beldew swal¬ 
lowed. “I’m surprised ’cause I . . . 
uh . . . hardly expected to meet up 
with Jud Carill’s son—” 

“Alive, you mean?” Rip said gen¬ 
tly. 

The muscles in Beldew’s face be¬ 
gan to work. “Don’t know what you 
mean by that, mister. Years ago I 
rec’lect hearin’ Jud mention a son. 
Seems like him and his boy never 
saw each other, though.” 

Rip leaned against the bar. From 
the corners of his eyes he saw that 
Tongo Shale stood rigid, his chin al¬ 
most on his chest, his eyes alertly 
watching the two men at the other 
end of the saloon. The redhead’s 
hand, hooked in his gun belt, was 


not far from the six-shooter in his 
holster. 

A S a matter of fact,” Rip went 
on, almost drawling the 
L words, “I just came up from 
my pa’s borax mines. A friend o’ 
yours dropped around to tell us how 
you was laid up with fever. You 
don’t look particularly sick, Bel¬ 
dew.” 

Big Doug sent an uneasy glance 
at Lop-ear Duffy. This was the 
first the bartender had heard about 
his customer’s fever, and he looked 
surprised. 

“Oh, it ... it was just a touch,” 
Beldew said uncomfortably. “Noth¬ 
in’ serious. I got over it fast. Still 
and all, I didn’t hanker to meander 
down into Death Valley the way I 
was feelin’, so I sent Dudley. Where 
is he, anyway? Still down at the 
mine?” 

“He’s under six feet o’ dirt.” 
“What?” 

Rip spoke levelly, his eyes fas¬ 
tened the big man. “I had to plug 
him.” 

At that the astounded Lop-ear 
sucked in an audible breath. He 
gripped the bar and goggled. As for 
Beldew and Parson Hobbs, they 
stood rigid. 

“What . . . what in tarnation you 
talkin’ about?” Beldew whispered. 
“Why did you plug Dudley?” 

“He took it into his fool head to 
pull an iron and send a shot at me. 
Acted pure loco. He’d have fired 
again if I hadn’t stopped him with 
a slug o’ my own.” Rip glanced at 
the bartender. “If you got a sheriff 
or a marshal in town, I’ll be right 
glad to explain to him.” 

“We ... we got no law in Lost 
Camp,” Lop-ear replied huskily. 
“That is, we got no officer—” 
“Beldew,” Rip said, turning back 
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to the big man, “that bein’ the case, 
reckon maybe you and I ought to 
have a little palaver. How about sit¬ 
ting down nice an’ peaceable in that 
corner an’—” 

“I got a room upstairs,” Beldew 
cut in curtly.- “We’ll have privacy 
up there.” He nodded toward the 
door. 

Rip shrugged and started across 
the saloon. 

There was a growing tension about 
these men that left Lop-ear Duffy 
desperately worried. Every one of 
them, he saw, was on edge. He 
could read it in their eyes, in the 
way they walked. He could see it 
in the twitching of their fingers. As 
they moved to the door, the bar¬ 
tender had a horrible presentiment 
that soon the upper floor of the sa¬ 
loon would be a shambles resound¬ 
ing with the thunder of shots. The 
fear appalled him. 

“Gents,” he blurted, “just . w r. 
just a second!” 

Rip and Big Doug turned to re¬ 
gard him questioningly. 

“I— Mind, I ain’t hintin’ at any¬ 
thing,” Lop-ear stammered. “But I 
... I sure don’t hanker to have 
any trouble in my place. I’d appre¬ 
ciate it if . . .if you gents would 
just leave your guns with me. Check 
’em here till—” 

“Don’t be a fool!” rasped Beldew. 
“What d’you think we’re goin’ up 
for? A battle? Ain’t no reason for 
anything like that!” 

“Well, I—” 

“We’re headin’ for a bit o’ pow¬ 
wow,” Beldew told him shortly. 
“Quit lookin’ like a scared jaekrab- 
bit!” 

He led the way out of the saloon, 
the other three silently trailing him. 
But Lop-ear Duffy still rubbed nerv¬ 
ous hands on the bar. He didn’t like 
their expression. He didn’t like any¬ 
thing about this encounter. For the 
first time in many years he found 
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himself wishing the law had a repre¬ 
sentative in Lost Camp. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE TRAVELS OF BORAX CARILL 

T HE room which Beldew had 
rented was a small hot cham¬ 
ber with a tiny window. Rip 
and Tongo occupied a broken- 
backed chair and a stool while Bel¬ 
dew and Parson Hobbs seated them¬ 
selves on the edge of a bed that 
creaked loudly under their weight. 
Almost ostentatiously the four men 
kept their hands on their knees, in 
clear sight. 

On the way upstairs Big Doug 
had had time to think. One thing 
was clear to him: he had nothing to 
gain by a fight. At any rate, not 
here, where he could easily be iden¬ 
tified, in case of trouble, as the man 
who had shot Rip Carill. And yet, 
if a fight became unavoidable— 
“Look,” he said bluntly. “What 
got into Squint Dudley? Why did 
he blast away at you?” 

“That's one o’ the things I fig¬ 
ured on askin’ you,” Rip retorted. 

“Me? How in thunder should I 
know?” 

“You sent him down to Death 
Valley.” 

“Hang it, hombre, you don’t think 
I sent him down there to sling slugs 
around, do you?” Beldew spoke 
with the indignation of a man whose 
integrity had been challenged. “Why, 
I didn’t even know you gents was 
in this part o’ the world!” 

“Maybe Squint was took by sun¬ 
stroke,” Parson Hobbs offered with¬ 
out much conviction. “I hear when 
the sun gets an hombre it makes him 
do all kinds o’ loco things.” 

Rip assured him there had been no 
sunstroke in Squint’s case. 

“He was as healthy as me,” Tongo 


added contemptuously. “There was 
nothin’ wrong with him except he 
was ornery. And except, too, he 
wasn’t quick enough on the draw.” 

Faintly blustering, Big Doug said 
with finality, “I don’t know anything 
about Squint. I can’t answer for 
him. You said you hankered to talk 
to me, Carill. What about?” 

Rip knew intuitively that Big 
Doug must have had a close con¬ 
nection with Squint’s attempt to 
commit a double murder. Yet to 
talk about it now served no particu¬ 
lar purpose. He was more eager to 
locate his father than to punish this 
man. «■ 

“Yeah, reckon maybe we’d better 
leave Squint buried for a spell an’ 
talk about my dad,” he drawled. 
“Where is he?” 

“I got no idea.” 

“Nor me,” righteously asserted 
Parson Hobbs. 

“You represent him in business, 
Beldew,” Rip pointed out. “So I 
figure you must be in touch with 
him.” 

“Oh, he writes me letters,” Big 
Doug conceded. “But judging by 
where they come from, your pa keeps 
travelin’. They’re never from the 
same place twice runnin’.” 

“Where was the last one from?” 

“Portland, Oregon. Chances are 
he ain’t there any more, though. 
Maybe he took a ship out o’ Port¬ 
land.” 

With his eyes keenly fixed on the 
heavy man, Rip considered. His 
right hand rose to scratch at his 
cheek absent-mindedly. 

“Happen to have that letter with 
you?” he asked finally. 

“Sure thing. I aimed to show it 
to Farragut down at the mine.” Bel- 
dew’s air of candor was almost too 
perfect. As he spoke he reached into 
his back pocket and pulled out a 
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sheet of paper. Unfolding it, he of¬ 
fered it to Rip. “Read it if you 
like.” 

| ^ONGO SHALE rose, unin- 
I vited, to frown at the note 
over his partner’s shoulder. It 
was written in a script whose letters 
were tall and stiff. Rip remembered 
that distinctive handwriting. He 
had seen it on letters his mother had 
received years ago; and he had seen 
it again, a few days before, on the 
letters his sister, Sue, had shown 
him. Unmistakably this had been 
written by his father. It would have 
been a difficult, almost an impossible, 
handwriting for anyone but an ex¬ 
pert calligraphist to forge. He read: 

Dear Beldew: 

This is to notify you and the men at the 
mine that their next pay check will go to 
them on the 31st of August. At that time 
I will forward sufficient funds to pay all 
hack wages. 

I hereby authorize you to see to it that 
the miners, as well as the mule drivers and 
swampers, receive all the food, cjothes, and 
medical attention they may need through 
Superintendent Farragut. I empower you 
to buy these supplies and furnish them to 
the mine. Whatever the men use will be 
charged to them at store rates. There will 
be no profit made on these items by us. 

If the men complain, tell them I have 
long felt it is possible to continue working 
in Death Valley through the summer. I 
am using this means of proving my theory. 

Let it be understood that any man who 
quits the mine between now and the 31st 
of August will not be paid on that date. 
Moreover, I shall expect production to con¬ 
tinue at the usual rate. I leave it to you 
and Farragut to carry out my wishes. 

Very truly yours, 

Jtjdson C. Carill. 

Rip experienced a sting of revul¬ 
sion when he finished reading. His 
lips curled in against his teeth, and 
for a while he seemed to forget the 
others in the room. 

Was this, then, the sort of father 
he had? It was a high-handed and 


heartless attitude that the letter 
revealed—an attitude he could not 
reconcile with the little he knew of 
the man. Something about all this 
was wrong. Unbelievable. More¬ 
over, why should Jud Carill, worth 
a fortune, become a homeless wan¬ 
derer, keeping his wherabouts se¬ 
cret? Was it because he feared, un¬ 
der the circumstances, to meet the 
men who labored in his borax mine? 

Hardly. From all Rip knew of his 
father, Jud Carill had always been 
courageous. He had fought Death 
Valley. He had wrested a fortune 
out of it. A man like that, he rea¬ 
soned, would not be afraid of facing 
his own laborers. 

Curiously Rip looked up at Big 
Doug Beldew. “Exactly when did 
you last see my father?” 

“About eight months ago.” 

“At the mine?” 

“No. I’ve got an office over to 
Barstow. He drifted in one day an’ 
told me he was figuring to do some 
travelin’. Offered me a two percent 
interest in the mine if I’d look after 
the outfit while he was gone. It 
seemed like a mighty good proposi¬ 
tion, so I took it.” 

“How come he didn’t make the 
offer to his superintendent, A1 Farra¬ 
gut?” 

“Don’t ask me.” Beldew said 
with a shrug. “Maybe he thought 
Farragut was too soft to handle those 
men.” A deprecating grin tugged at 
Beldew’s mouth. “A nice feller, easy- 
goin’ an’ friendly, but Farragut ain’t 
the kind to handle tough hombres.” 

“Didn’t my dad tell you where he 
aimed to travel?” 

Beldew shook his head. “All he 
said was as how he’d drift up to 
Frisco first. After that he figured 
to go on to Chicago an’ maybe see 
a bit o’ the world. The only time 
I know where he is or has been is 
when I get a letter.” 
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“Don’t you ever find it necessary 
to write to him?” 

“What for? I can handle things 
pretty well myself.” 

Rip scratched at his cheek. “What 
about the money that’s paid for the 
borax? Who gets it?” 

T HIS was a query that 
brought Beldew obvious dis¬ 
comfort. He fidgeted on the 
bed and cleared his throat. In the 
end, however, he had to admit, 
“That’s paid to me.” 

“Uh-huh. You fixed it that 
way?” 

His very intonation made Beldew 
straighten and flush. “Look here, 
Carill, are you intimatin’ that maybe 
I—” 

“I ain’t intimatin’. I’m askin’.” 
“The truth is,” the heavy man re¬ 
torted, “that, before he left, your pa 
wrote to all the folks he generally 
did business with. Notified ’em to 
send checks hereafter to my office. 
If you got any doubts, you can write 
to ’em yourself. Glad to give you 
the list. I’ve been gettin’ money 
regular and depositin’ it to your pa’s 
account. He wasn’t takin’ any 
chances. He can check on the money 
paid in to me any time he has a 
mind to, an’ he knows it! I didn’t 
figure to ... to rob him!” 

Rip glanced at Tongo. Then his 
fingertips began to drum on his 
knees. 

“Reckon that’s all I wanted to ask, 
Beldew.” He rose and tugged up 
his gun belt. “Thanks for the in¬ 
formation.” 

The abrupt end of the conference 
visibly disconcerted Doug Beldew. 
He, too, rose, but his voice was un¬ 
even. 

“Where . . . where you calculate 
to go now?” 

“Ain’t decided yet.” Rip turned 
to the door. 


Over the freckled features of 
Tongo Shale spread an expression 
that wavered between disappoint¬ 
ment and dismay. Perhaps Tongo, 
too, had anticipated some dramatic 
clash in this meeting. To see it end 
without anything tangible having 
been achieved left him floundering. 

Nevertheless, he rose and followed 
his tall partner to the door. It was 
there that Rip turned to fix a final 
look on Big Doug Beldew. 

“Reckon we could be put up at 
this place overnight, couldn’t we?” 
he inquired. 

“Lop-ear has plenty room,” Bel¬ 
dew admitted. 

“Uh-huh.” Rip hesitated. “There’s 
just one thing more I figure I ought 
to say to you before we go. I got a 
hunch my dad ain’t just—travelin’.” 

Beldew frowned. “Meanin’ ex¬ 
actly what?” 

“Mind, I ain’t accusin’ anybody 
of anythin’. But—” 

He was silent so long that Beldew 
irascibly urged, “But what? Come 
on, hombre, speak up! If you got 
something nibblin’ at your mind—” 

“I have. When we came through 
Bonnie Claire a couple days back, 
I ran into an old-timer that used to 
know my dad right well.” 

“Who?” 

“The name don’t matter. The 
point is this hombre claims as how 
once, in a Barstow saloon, he heard 
a couple o’ drunks talkin’ to each 
other. An’ what they said sort o’ 
made him feel those liquored gents 
knew where my dad was. He him¬ 
self was a stranger in Barstow; didn’t 
know the fellers. Still, he could rec¬ 
ognize them again, I reckon.” 

Beldew gripped the edge of the 
brass bed with a hand that went 
white. 

“That sounds crazy!” 

“I figure I can’t lose anything by 
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goin’ back to Bonnie Claire, by an’ 
by, and seein’ if this old sidewinder 
will come to Barstow with me an’ 
point out those drunks.” Rip 
paused. “I’ll let you know any news 
I get in Bonnie Claire.” 

He led Tongo out of the room and 
quietly shut the door. 

W HAT in the name o’ com¬ 
mon sense,” gasped Tongo 
as soon as they were alone 
in the room Lop-ear Duffy rented 
them, “made you tell a whopper like 
that? You never met up with any¬ 
body in Bonnie Claire—” 

Rip waved his excited partner to 
silence. He tossed his sombrero to 
the bed and pushed both hands back 
through disheveled hair. 

“Tongo,” he muttered, “this is a 
mess!” 

“Huh! I’ve knowed that from the 
beginnin’!” 

"I don’t believe Beldew. He’s ly¬ 
in’. It sticks out all over him.” 

“Why didn’t you up and say so 
to his face?” 

“What was the use? If he killed 
me or I killed him, that wouldn’t 
get us anywhere. I ain’t interested 
in killin’ Beldew, anyhow. All I 
want is to find dad. If Beldew can 
help, it’s better to keep him alive.” 
“But looka here—” 

“Is it reasonable for a man who 
owns a borax mine to go meanderin’ 
away without leavin’ an address 
where he can be reached? Course 
not! Suppose somethin’ went wrong? 
Wouldn’t he want to be told?” 
“Suttinly!” 

“And yet Beldew expects us to be¬ 
lieve the mine was left in his hands, 
that he’s got nobody to answer to. 
What kind o’ doggone fools does he 
think we are?” 

Instead of replying, Tongo Shale 
reverted to his first question: “What 


was the idea o’ tellin’ him that yarn 
about an hombre in Bonnie Claire?” 

Keenly, with eyes that were un¬ 
usually bright, Rip peered at Tongo. 

“That was a sort o’ decoy. Sabe? 
Suppose Beldew figures maybe there 
is an hombre who savvies where to 
locate the gents who know about my 
dad. If Beldew aims to keep dad 
hid, he’ll try to do something about 
such an hombre, won’t he?” 

Tongo half rose, his face tense. 
“Doggone it,” he whispered, “you 
think Beldew will go hightailin’ to 
Bonnie' Claire maybe to murder—” 

“He won’t till I give him the old- 
timer’s name, will he?” 

“No, but—what if he tries to kill 
you instead? Just so’s you won’t 
get anybody to lead you to your 
pa?” 

Rip nodded grimly. “I’ve thought 
o’ that. An’ it don’t make me feel 
any too comfortable. On the other 
hand, though, if I can make Beldew 
plenty scared, he may do something 
entirely different.” . 

“Such as what?” 

“Maybe he’ll make a dash for the 
place dad’s hidden in so as to move 
dad somewhere else—just to prevent 
the possibility of our being led there. 
See what I mean? What we got to 
do, you and me, is keep an eye on 
Beldew. When he heads out o’ Lost 
Camp, we trail him. He may yet 
lead us straight to dad!” 

CHAPTER X 

THE MAN FROM BONNIE CLAIRE 

OMETHING had gone wrong 
in the shaft of the borax mine. 
Joyce Farragut was in her 
kitchen, preparing supper, when she 
heard the shouts of excited miners. 

She dropped the paring knife she 
had been using and ran across the 
room to the screen door. Despite the 
Continued on page 116 
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heat, men were hurling themselves 
into the dark maw of the mine. 

“What is it?” Joyce cried. “What’s 
happened?” 

One man, a Mexican, turned. He 
pointed into the mine and shouted 
back, “Your padre, senorita!” Then 
he ran on. 

For an instant Joyce stood utterly 
still. Her face became as white as 
the dress she was wearing. It was 
as if paralysis gripped her muscles. 
And though the heat was scorching, 
a chill of terror trickled through her 
body. 

But she had lived in Death Valley 
long enough to respond intelligently 
to emergencies. Now, though con¬ 
fusion and fear stormed in her mind, 
she ran back to the sink to fill a 
canteen and sling it over her shoul¬ 
der. Snatching down the straw 
Mexican sombrero without which 
she never dared to risk the sunshine, 
she, too, raced across the salt flats. 

It was weird in the mine. Though 
shadowy and comparatively cool, 
there was still enough heat in it to 
swelter a person. The curved walls, 
the ceiling, the ground—all were 
white and crystalline. 

A burro hitched to a cart blocked 
Joyce’s way. She had to edge around 
it. Far ahead in the tunnel she could 
hear wild voices. Her heart pounded 
crazily as she ran toward them. 

Here and there the tunnel bent, 
so that she could not yet see the 
men. She had gone far, sometimes 
slipping and stumbling, before she 
rounded the bend and spied the 
lights ahead. 

They were fantastic, those lights. 
Ordinary lanterns; yet the glow they 
spread made the walls of the tunnel 
glimmer as though they were in- 
crusted with diamonds. The borax 
seemed to give off iridescence of its 


own—an eerie, fantastic light, al¬ 
most phosphorescent. In that glow 
the girl saw a group of men crowding 
around a fallen figure. 

“What is it?” Her voice resounded 
in the tunnel, thumping back on her 
ears. 

The men straightened. They 
stared at her in awe. It was the 
huge Tim Dyce, weirdly illuminated 
by the lanterns, who lumbered to¬ 
ward her first. 

“Now don’t get panicky, Miss 
Joyce,” he said reassuringly. “It’s 
. . . it’s the heat. He’ll be all right. 
It got him—” 

“Oh, dad!” she gasped. 

The men stepped aside so that she 
could drop to her knees beside A1 
Farragut. The mine superintendent 
lay with his eyes closed in pain. His 
hair seemed as white as the borax, 
and his face was ghastly. 

E VERY nerve in Joyce’s body 
throbbed furiously. Yet her 
mind remained uncannily effi¬ 
cient. She uncorked the canteen, 
spilled a little water over her fa¬ 
ther’s forehead, rubbed the cool wet¬ 
ness into his skin. She forced his 
lips open and let a few drops gurgle 
between them. 

Farragut was panting. The men 
had ripped open his shirt, and his 
chest was heaving tumultuously. 

“He was standing outside the tun¬ 
nel,” Tim Dyce whispered, his voice 
unsteady. “All of a sudden he got 
to feelin’ sick. He kind o’ staggered. 
Started to make for home, but the 
tunnel was right next to him. 
Reckon it looked cool, so he stum¬ 
bled into it. I guess he sort o’ lost 
his senses, Miss Joyce. He kept 
stumblin’ on until he got this far, 
then plumb collapsed.” 

For Joyce this was no time to 
speak. She worked over her father 
in a frenzy. 
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This, she thought bitterly, was 
what came of remaining at the borax 
mine through the summer! It was 
inhuman. No man ought to be asked 
to do it. Not in Death Valley. You 
couldn’t expect men to work in a 
furnace. This was Jud Carill’s do¬ 
ing. 

Suddenly, as she poured water into 
her father’s mouth, Joyce hated Jud 
Carril as she had never hated any¬ 
one in her life. What right had he 
to kill men for the sake of the few 
extra dollars his mine might yield? 
Her hatred and fury were so intense 
they had to be suppressed behind 
clenched teeth. And meanwhile her 
hands flew as efficiently as a nurse’s. 

“He’s cornin’ to,” Tim Dyce whis¬ 
pered. 

Yes, Farragut was beginning to 
stir. He groaned, and his brows con¬ 
tracted in a spasm of pain. The cool 
water was having its effect. 

Presently he lifted a shaking hand 
and let it slide over his forehead. 
When it dropped again, he blinked 
his eyes open. He looked up at his 
daughter, then let his gaze pass on 
to the men behind her. He man¬ 
aged a weak smile. 

“It ... it got me, boys,” he whis¬ 
pered. “First time—” 

“Don’t try to talk now, dad!” 
Joyce said quickly. 

“I’ll—be all right,” he assured her. 

But it was some time before A1 
Farragut was all right. They worked 
over him tirelessly before he was able 
to sit up and take a little drink with 
his own shaking hands. 

Tim Dyce suggested that he re¬ 
main in the mine. “It’s a lot cooler 
here than in your house,” he argued. 

“No,” the old man muttered. 
“No, the house is all right. You 
fellers help me. I’ll get into bed an’ 
let Joyce put cold towels over my 
face. That’ll help more’n anything. 


When I’m stronger, you better get 
me up to Lost Camp.” 

So, half an hour after his collapse, 
the men carried A1 Farragut through 
the sunshine into the shade of his 
house. There they lowered him to 
a cot, and Joyce, her face still pallid, 
began administering to him with wet 
towels. She sent the others out. It 
was better for her father to be alone 
now. 

“If I need help I’ll call,” she prom¬ 
ised. 

They left, and A1 Farragut, white- 
haired and limp, at last began to 
doze on the cot. His right arm dan¬ 
gled to the floor. His head was 
turned sideward. Joyce sat by the 
bedside watching him anxiously. 

How long she was alone with him, 
she did not know. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, she realized that somebody was 
standing in the door behind her. 
With a start she turned—and stared 
at an utter stranger. 

H E was an extraordinarily tall 
man with deep-set, search¬ 
ing eyes and an aquiline 
nose. His hair was nondescript—a 
rusty color that might originally 
have been almost anything. It grew 
long on the back of his neck. His 
faded gray shirt was pasted to his 
bony figure with sweat. Twin six- 
guns weighed down his hips, and his 
sombrero hung from a calloused 
hand. 

“Howdy, miss,” he said quietly. 
“The men outside told me about 
your pa. I’m right sorry.” 

“Where . . . where did you come 
from?” Joyce gasped. 

“Came across the valley. Just got 
in a few minutes ago.” He paused. 
“Name’s Barclay—Steve Barclay. 
From Bonnie Claire.” 

There was something about this 
Continued on page 120 
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man that made Joyce uneasy. His 
unchanging expression, perhaps. 

“Will you come in and sit—” she 
began uncertainly. 

“Don’t worry none about me now, 
miss. You got plenty to do with 
him.” He looked for a few seconds 
at the still figure of A1 Farragut. 
Then be drew a heavy breath and 
turned his gaze back to the girl. “All 
I want is some information.” 

“About what?” 

“A young hombre name o’ Carill 
—Rip Carill. Came by here a few 
days ago. That’s right, ain’t it?” 

Surprised, Joyce nodded. 

“Got any idea where I can locate 
him now?” 

“Why? What do you want him 
for?” 

Barclay sounded almost too genial. 
“Just a personal matter. Somethin’ 
private between him and me.” 

“He ... he went up to Lost 
Camp.” 

“Think he’s there now?” 

“I couldn’t say. Is anything 
wrong?” 

Before replying, Steve Barclay re¬ 
garded her with thoughtful eyes. He 
was a solemn man, well on in his 
forties, and the wisdom of long ex¬ 
perience lay in his gaze. In the girl’s 
nervousness he read many things. 

“Nothing wrong, exactly.” He 
tried to sound reassuring, “I just 
hanker to palaver with him. You a 
friend o’ his?” 

“Well . . . yes. That is—” 

“Figure he’ll be cornin’ back this 
way?” 

“I couldn’t say when.” 

Steve Barclay nodded his under¬ 
standing. Again he looked at the 
man on the cot. 

“I sure hope he comes around all 
right,” he murmured. “Seems like 
he’s recoverin’ pretty well now. I’ll 


just help myself to some water, if 
you don’t mind, an’ mosey along in 
the direction o’ Lost Camp!” 

“Won’t you stay the night?” 

“No, thanks. Reckon I’ll camp 
somewhere on the trail. Save time 
that way.” 

“It sounds as if you’re very—anx¬ 
ious to catch up with Rip Carill.” 

He smiled in a queer way. “I am, 
ma’am,” he said quietly. “I sure 
am.” 

L TP in Lost Camp, the little town 
I perched at the foot of Tele- 
' scope Peak, there was a 
period of deadlock. Neither Rip and 
Tongo nor Big Doug Beldew and 
Parson Hobbs left town. Through¬ 
out the day they loafed, as though 
it would be insane to start traveling 
in the summer heat. Occasionally 
they encountered each other, either 
in the saloon or on the shaded side 
of the street. At such times they 
talked casually. 

Over lunch, which Lop-ear Duffy 
served in the back of the saloon, 
Tongo diagnosed this lack of activity 
in a harsh whisper. 

“Them two coyotes is waitin’ for 
us to make the first move. Maybe 
to head for Bonnie Claire. They 
figure to trail us, I reckon. Whereas 
we sit here waitin’ for them to pull 
out o’ town so’s we can trail them.” 
He shook his head. “We’ll never get 
anywhere this way, Rip. Looks like 
we’ll spend the rest of our lives right 
here in Lost Camp, just waitin’.” 

Rip frowned over his food. “Tell 
you what, Tongo,” he said finally, 
“suppose we make the first move.” 
“How?” 

“I could tell Beldew we’re headin’ 
back for the borax mine. Once we’re 
out o’ town, maybe he’ll higtail off 
on his own business. We don’t have 
to go far—not far enongh to let him 
out of our sight for long, anyhow. 


An’ if he starts traveling we can 
turn an’ start trailin’.” 

Tongo shrugged. “Anythin’s bet¬ 
ter than just sittin’ around eatin’ 
Lop-ear Duffy’s chow. Most of it 
tastes like fried cactus to me.” 

So they settled accounts with Lop- 
ear—a settlement which left them 
almost penniless—and saddled their 
horses. They were tightening cinches 
when Beldew and Parson Hobbs ap¬ 
peared out of nowhere. 

“Leavin’?” Beldew asked in ap¬ 
parent surprise. 

“Yep.” Rip nodded without turn¬ 
ing his head. “Headin’ back for the 
mine. From there we’ll probably 
poke on to Bonnie Claire.” He 
swung around to face Beldew. “If 
you get any further word from my 
dad, Beldew, I’d sure appreciate it 
if yu’d let me know pronto.” 

“You’re no more anxious to locate 
him than I am,” Beldew replied. 
“Any word I get I’ll pass right along. 
I’ll be moseyin’ down to the mine 
myself in a day or two. Soon’s I 
get rid o’ this fever headache. You 
can tell A1 Farragut when you see 
him.” 

“Right.” 

And so Rip and Tongo left town, 
slowly following the down trail to¬ 
ward Death Valley. It was a twist¬ 
ing path that wound through shaded 
arroyos, across rocky flats, and down 
into deep gulleys. 

They had no intention of traveling 
more than a mile or two. After that. 
Rip said, they could double back to¬ 
ward town and keep a vigil over the 
movements of Beldew and Hobbs. 
But meanwhile, on the chance that 
they themselves were being watched, 
they continued in the general direc¬ 
tion of the borax mine. 

“You know,” Rip observed after 
a long silence, “I sure feel like a low- 
down tarantula.” 

Tongo Shale blinked. “"What 
now?” 

“Here I been shiftin’ for .myself all 
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these years without a thought ’bout 
anybody else. And meanwhile, look 
what’s happened to my dad; look 
what’s happened to my sister. Sue. 
She’s up there in Nevada without a 
cent to her name an’ a sick husband 
on her hands. An’ what can I do for 
her?” He flung out the question 
bitterly. “Not a thing! Nothin’ un¬ 
less I find dad and get him to help 
her.” 

“Shucks,” Tongo objected, “you 
can’t blame yourself for all this. You 
were goin’ along right nice. If it 
hadn’t been for that fire burnin’ out 
your timber, you’d have been able 
to do plenty for Sue.” 

“ ‘If’ don’t help matters any,” Rip 
sighed. “Here I am, twenty-eight 
an’ flat busted—at a time when 
’most everybody needs my help. 
Seems like I’ve plumb wasted my 
life. I—” 

H E didn’t finish. At that in¬ 
stant, from a rocky crag 
above them, came the crack 
of a shot! 

Lead nicked a boulder at their left. 
Before the echoes of the shot had 
ceased rattling through the moun¬ 
tains, there was another crack, and 
a third. 

“What the devil!” Wild-eyed, 
looking upward. Rip flung himself 
out of the saddle. He started a dash 
for the protection of rocks. But he 
halted, looking back in dismay-. 

For Tongo Shale wasn’t following 
him toward the rocks. Tongo was 
on his hands and knees. He swayed 
like a hurt dog, his eyes shut. 
“Tongo!" 

“G-got me!” Tongo groaned. “Got 
my—” 

Another shot silenced him. The 
bullet threw up a fountain of gravel 
almost under his freckled face. 

Whipped by horror. Rip lurched 
toward the little man. He seized 
Tongo under the armpits and 
dragged him across the trail. A slug 
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chipped a boulder within six inches 
of his elbow. But he managed to 
get Tongo stretched flat in the shel¬ 
ter of an overhanging rock. There, 
breathing hard, he stared down at 
his partner’s wound in panic. 

It was an ugly gash in the upper 
part of Tongo’s left arm, just below 
the shoulder. It was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, and his shirt was dripping. 

His face suddenly gaunt and white, 
Rip yanked the Colt out of his hol¬ 
ster and glared upward. 

“Damn their hides!” he burst out 
hoarsely. “I’ll get them for this if 
it’s the last thing I ever do!” 

CHAPTER XI 

THE BATTLE ON THE CRAGS 

C ROUCHING behind the rock, 
six-gun in his hand. Rip 
scanned the crags above. He 
could see nobody. Nor was there 
any glint of metal to indicate the 
presence of a gun. 

Anxiously he looked again at 
Tongo. The little man, his back 
propped against the boulder, sat 
there stunned. With jerky, mechani¬ 
cal movements he was trying to rip 
the shirt away from his wound. Rip 
helped him, then opened the canteen 
that had been slung from his shoul¬ 
der. With shaking hands he poured 
water on the gash. 

“Think you’ll be all right if I leave 
you for a spell?” he whispered. 

The question seemed to restore 
Tongo’s senses. He blinked up in 
alarm. “Listen, Rip, there’s more 
than one buzzard up there! I heard 
at least two guns. You can’t go up 
alone!” 

“We can’t spend the rest of our 
lives hidin’ in the shadow o’ this 
boulder!” Rip retorted. He peered 
at the rimrock above. “If you can 
bold out. I’ll scramble up there to 
see if I can plug the coyotes!” 


“I ... I can still use my right 
hand in a pinch. An’ I’ll keep my 
smoke-pole handy. But you—” 

“I’ll get ’em!” Hip cut in grimly. 

After a swift reconnaissance of 
the ground about him, he made for 
a rock some twenty feet away. As 
he flung himself into its protection, 
two shots crashed above. 

This time he saw a cloudlet of 
gray smoke to indicate where a man 
lay hidden. What became of the 
bullet he didn’t know. But be 
marked the spot above, and his 
mouth became a savage, hard line. 

Again he surveyed the rocks. To 
clamber to the ledge above, where 
those bushwhackers lay concealed, 
would be quite a job. Two or three 
times on the way, he saw, he would 
have to cross open spaces where he’d 
be a clear target. No doubt those 
men had observed the spaces, too. 
They’d probably trained their guns 
on them. It would be a desperate 
risk to take, trying to cross those 
clearances. 

He did not doubt that the two up 
there must be Big Doug Beldew and 
his partner, Parson Hobbs. Yet he 
could catch no glimpse of them. 
“Rip! Rip!” 

Tongo’s husky low voice, quiver¬ 
ing with exictement, made him look 
around. Still seated, Tongo removed 
his right hand from the bleeding 
wound to point behind Rip. 

“Try it thataway!” 

On his haunches, Rip swung about. 
He saw now what Tongo meant. In¬ 
stead of starting straight toward the 
top of the rise, if he took a round¬ 
about route, first moving backward 
as Tongo indicated, there was a way 
of reaching the ledge above without 
at any time leaving himself uncov¬ 
ered. He saw a deep cleft, a sort 
of gulley, up which he could climb in 
comparative safety. 
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Of course, if the men ahove saw 
him and decided to rush to the top 
of the gulley, they could pour lead 
down upon him. But that was a 
chance he had to take. 

Heart beating wildly, he thrust 
the six-gun back into its holster, 
tugged his sombrero low over burn¬ 
ing eyes, and threw himself flat on 
the graveled ground. Like a huge 
lizard he wriggled around the edge 
of the jagged boulder. He went on 
and on—ten feet, fifteen feet—be¬ 
fore a gun cracked behind him. 
Whether he had been seen or not, 
he didn’t know. The slug went wild. 
Somewhere far below, it thumped 
into a clump of cactus. 

When he reached the bottom of 
the cleft he saw that it would be a 
steep and difficult climb. There were 
no hand holds. He would have to 
rely on wedging his body in the crev¬ 
ice in a way that would prevent his 
sliding back. 

P EERING over his shoulder, N he 
waved to Tongo. There was 
something of farewell in that 
gesture, as if he realized that this 
climb might be his last act. Then he 
wriggled into the crevice and started 
struggling upward. 

He breathed heavily, and savage 
hatred pounded in him for those kill¬ 
ers above. If only he could get be¬ 
hind them, or even face them for 
a few seconds— He knew he would 
find vast satisfaction in blasting 
them off the face of the earth. Dur¬ 
ing his life he had wandered far over 
the west, and everywhere he had 
been taught the same lesson—that 
no human being is entitled to less 
consideration than a dry-gulcher. 

Once his foot dislodged gravel, and 
it went rattling down to the bottom 
with sounds that seemed thunder¬ 
ous. That clatter, he felt with wild 


apprehension, must surely attract 
the men above him. He held his 
breath and stared up, his hand grip¬ 
ping the heel of his six-gun. If they 
showed their faces up there— He 
waited, and his heart pounded out 
the seconds. But nobody appeared. 

Presently, reassured, Rip con¬ 
tinued the climb. And even now, in 
the back of his mind, there were 
strange, confused thoughts about his 
father. In launching this search for 
Jud Carill he had, he realized, flung 
himself into a desperate battle—a 
battle he must win. It had become 
a question of win or die! 

Rip was more than halfway to 
the top when the appalling thing 
happened. Exactly what caused it, 
he didn’t know. He seemed to be se¬ 
curely wedged in the narrow crevice. 
He was looking upward for a finger 
hold when suddenly something gave 
way under his left boot. 

This time it wasn’t merely gravel. 
A few large stones were dislodged 
and started tumbling to the bottom. 
Rip’s left leg slipped^and the abrupt 
shift of its position pulled him away 
from the spot in which he had 
wedged himself. He tried to grab 
at the walls, but there was nothing 
to hold. He felt himself slipping, 
sliding faster and faster. 

In a kind of panic Rip made an 
abortive attempt to heave himself 
out of the crevice. His reward was 
a lacerated hand. He went down, 
down, with a tremendous clatter. 

Then he seemed to be flying out 
through air. His sombrero left his 
head. He cried something, and far 
below him Tongo echoed the shout. 

The ground seemed to rush up at 
Rip. He made two complete back¬ 
ward somersaults before he struck 
the rocky bottom. When he landed 
it was with a heavy crash. The 
back of his head struck stone and 


explosive fires burst in front of his 
eyes. He tried frantically to push 
himself to his feet, but it was useless. 
A terrible blackness rushed over his 
senses, overwhelming them. It 
crushed them. He sank back limply, 
in collapse, and sprawled uncon¬ 
scious. 

Fifty feet away, still in the shelter 
of the boulder, Tongo forgot his own 
wound. He gripped his six-gun, 
lifted it in an unsteady hand. Every 
freckle stood out like a welt on his 
dead-white face. 

“They must’ve heard him fall!” he 
told himself, shuddering. “Them 
murderin’ dogs’ll come runnin’ to see 
what’s happened an’ blast lead into 
him as he lies there!” 

D ESPITE the agony in his 
arm, Tongo forced himself to 
rise. He leaned weakly 
against the rock and watched the 
ledge above, his six-gun lifted, his 
left hand dripping blood. 

To his surprise, the silence was un¬ 
broken. 

Desperately Tongo yearned to 
lurch across the few feet of clearance 
in order to see how badly Rip had 
been hurt. Yet he realized that to 
step away from the boulder would 
probably bring a downpour of lead, 
so he remained still and continued 
to scan the rimrock. 

A minute passed. Two minutes. 
Tongo began to suspect that the men 
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above were deliberately keeping out 
of sight. 

“Reckon they figure sooner or later 
I’ll step out where they can get a 
pot shot at me,” he'decided grimly. 

Then he heard sounds that made 
him catch his breath: the crunchings 
of horses’ hoofs! And those horses 
were not on the ledge above; they 
were coming up the trail! 

Tongo’s heart began to pound 
madly. “Them buzzards got down!” 
he told himself. “They’re cornin’ up 
this way!” 

Instead of watching the rimrock 
now, he turned, leveled his Colt .45 
and peered around the boulder. He 
could not see very far along the trail, 
for in winding it made a new bend 
twenty or thirty feet and great 
•s blocked his view. Tense, 
ing, he was ready for the 
Then he saw the riders. 


His first glimpse of them almost 
made him drop his gun. He forgot 
the pain in his arm. His eyes wid¬ 
ened and he gasped incredulously: 

“Joyce Farragut!” 

Unmistakably it was Joyce 
mounted on a small calico mustang. 
At her side, drooping in the saddle, 
rode her white-haired father. She 
held his arm as though to prevent 
his toppling. A half dozen men fol¬ 
lowed her along the trail, most of 
them familiar to Tongo who remem¬ 
bered seeing them around the borax 
mine. 


“Hi!” Tongo’s shout was almost 
ecstatic. He understood now why 
the men on the ledge above had not 
dared show themselves. From their 
high position they had probably seen 
the oncoming riders. And with so 
many mounting the trail, they had 
doubtless decided that to continue 
a bushwhacker’s fight was impos¬ 
sible. So, instead of murdering the 
unconscious Rip Carill, they had 
probably rushed to their horses and 
galloped away. 

“Hi, there!” Tongo 


shouted again, 
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his voice shrill and trembling. He 
tried to lift an arm in greeting, but 
loss of blood had weakened him, and 
his knees began to quiver and sag. 
He shook his head as he felt con¬ 
sciousness leaving him. One thought 
only was in his mind: If his partner 
had not been hurt too badly, there 
was nothing to worry about now. 

W HEN Rip, still lying among 
the rocks, finally opened his 
eyes, he imagined for a mo¬ 
ment that he was in some fantastic 
realm of dreams and impossibilities. 
Since leaving the borax mine in 
Death Valley, he had thought of 
Joyce Farragut often. At nights he 
had lain awake in darkness, marvel¬ 
ing at the fact that her countenance 
shone so clearly in his memory. 

Now, actually to see her kneeling 
beside him, applying a wet cloth to 


his head, left him as dazed as had 
the fall itself. 

“What in thunder—” he began. 

“Steady!” Joyce spoke soothingly. 
“Just lie still. You’ve got a nasty 
bump on the back of your head.” 

Looking in bewilderment beyond 
Joyce, Rip saw men. Some were 
winding a makeshift bandage around 
Tongo Shale’s left arm. 

“We’re going to ride you into Lost 
Camp,” Joyce explained. “Soon as 
you’re fit. We’re a regular traveling 
hospital now, with three invalids 
among us—you, Tongo, and dad.” 

“Where’d you come from?” Rip 
asked wonderingly. “What ... . 
what you doin’ here?” 

“We’re taking dad to Lost Camp.” 

“Takin him? Why, what’s 
wrong?” 

“The sun. I’ve got to keep him 
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up in the mountains for a spell.” 

Rip’s head was thudding hard, and 
each thud hammered pain down 
through his jaws. Yet there was no 
sign of pain in his eyes when he 
looked up into the lovely young face 
of Joyce Farragut. Rather, his gaze 
expressed his delight at seeing her 
again. It was too bad about her fa¬ 
ther, of course, but as long as the 
superintendent felt well enough to 
travel to Lost Camp, Rip supposed, 
there was no particular danger. 

“Reckon Tongo told you how . . . 
how we was bushwhacked?” he whis¬ 
pered finally. 

“Yes!” Joyce’s voice hardened 
and she peered anxiously into his 
eyes. “Didn’t you get a glimpse of 
who it was?” 

“Didn’t even see their shadows,” 
Rip groaned. “Reckon I could take 
a pretty good guess, though.” 

“Who?” 

“Beldew and the hombre who was 
trailin’ along with him, Parson 
Hobbs. I only wish,” Rip went on 
tightly, “we had somebody who 
could read sign. If we had an hom¬ 
bre who could trail those two buz¬ 
zards from the ledge up there, we—” 

“We have!” 

Rip stared at Joyce. Her breath¬ 
less words were eager, and her eyes 
were bright. For the moment, in 
her excitement, she ceased minister¬ 
ing to his bruised head. 

“Ignacio Nez,” she explained. She 
sent a quick nod down the trail. 
“The one with the scar on his jaw.” 

Rip looked at the man, a small, 
little Mexican with glossy black hair 
and eyes as brilliant as black dia¬ 
monds who was helping adjust 
Tongo Shale’s bandage. Ignacio 
wore a Mexican sombrero adorned 
with spangles. His tight Mexican 
trousers had a few spangles along 
their seams, too. 

“Ignacio,” Joyce declared, “can 


follow a trail as well as any Indian 
I ever knew. His father was a great 
guide and hunter. He taught Nacio 
plenty.” 

At that Rip felt an excitement 
that almost made him forget the 
poundings in his head. His eyes 
widened. As he studied the Mexi¬ 
can, he caught Joyce’s hand. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. “Could we 
get him an’ a couple others to follow 
that trail up there?” 

“Of course! But . . . but I’ll 
have to keep him awhile to help you 
three men into Lost Camp.” 

“Shucks, I’ll be able to ride alone! 
I aim to go with Ignacio!” 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind,” 
Joyce said firmly. “You’re hurt and 
you’re coming along to Lost Camp. 
You can trust Nacio to send back 
reports. When he knows this is clear¬ 
ing up the mystery about wages not 
being paid at the mine, he’ll do any¬ 
thing I ask.” 

I N the end Joyce’s plans pre¬ 
vailed. Lean Ignacio Nez, ac¬ 
companied by two miners—Bud 
Hackberry and Happy Tyrell— 
climbed to the ledge above and rode 
off, following the bushwhackers’ trail 
sign. 

As for the rest of them, they rode 
into Lost Camp in mid-afternoon. 
Lop-ear Duffy, the bartender, hear¬ 
ing the unusual cavalcade in the sin¬ 
gle street, hurried to the saloon’s 
door in amazement; and his amaze¬ 
ment increased when he recognized 
his visitors. 

“Hi, there, Lop-ear,” Rip called. 
“Seen anythin’ of Beldew?” 

“Why . . . why, no!” 

“Didn’t think you would,” Rip 
said grimly. “Just wonderin’.” 
“What happened to you?” 

“We’re all kind o’ hurt a little. 
Nothin’ serious.” 

It was then, as they dismounted 
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in front of Lop-ear’s saloon, that 
Joyce saw -something which gave her 
a volent start. It was the gaunt 
stranger, Steve Barclay, crossing the 
street toward them. During the past 
hours, under the stress of leading 
these men into Lost Camp, she had 
all but forgotten the mysterious visi- 

Now she whispered tensely to Rip, 
“That hombre over there, the tall 
one, rode into the mine, asking for 


Startled, Rip looked around. As 
far as he could recall, he had never 
before seen the stranger. “What’s 
he want?” 


“He didn’t say.” 

Rip tossed his horse’s reins over 
the saloon’s hitch rack. Tugging up 
his trousers, he walked toward Bar¬ 
clay. He felt better now, much 
steadier. His head no longer 
throbbed, but there was still an ugly 
welt under the hair. 


“I hear you been lookin’ for me,” 
he said, halting before Barclay. 

Barclay regarded him solemnly. 
“You Rip Carill?” 

“That’s right. What is it?” 

Deliberately the stranger turned 
his head to spit into the dust. When 
he looked back again, his hand hov¬ 
ered close to the holster in his gun 


“Matter o’ fact, Carill, I was 
a-goin’ to keep quiet about it till I 
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found out if maybe they got some¬ 
thin’ here that can serve as a jail.” 

“A jail?” Rip gasped. “What 
. . . what in tarnation you talkin’ 
about?” 

Barclay’s hand was resting on his 
gun heel now. The other men all 
stared at him. 

“Reckon maybe I’d better intro¬ 
duce myself,” he said. “I’m deputy 
United States marshal over in 
Bonnie Claire. The other day the 
marshal handed me orders to trail 
you down into Death Valley an’ 
place you under arrest. Seems as 
how he remembered seein’ you in a 
Bonnie Claire saloon when you 
passed through.” 

“Somebody’s gone loco!” Rip de¬ 
clared. “WKat in thunder am I be¬ 
in’ arrested for?” 

“A killin’.” 

' “Wha-at?” 

“You heard me.” Barclay’s ex¬ 
pression changed. It became stern, 
and his gray eyes were dangerous. 
The six-gun was half drawn from its 
holster. “I’ll ask you to come with 


me peaceable, Carill. I aim to lock 
you up somewhere an’ get a message 
through to Bonnie Claire askin’ fur¬ 
ther instructions.” 

Rip’s senses threatened to become 
riotous. The fact that Tongo Shale, 
equally bewildered, hovered at his 
side in no way helped to calm him. 

“What is all this?” he demanded. 
“What kind o’ killin’ am I bein’ ar¬ 
rested for, anyhow?” 

“For the killin’,” Deputy Barclay 
replied grimly, “of a lumberman 
named Ned Faller up in Wyomin’!” 

The lawman’s blunt pronounce¬ 
ment fell with the force of a clap 
of thunder. Only vaguely was Rip 
conscious of the surprised expressions 
on the faces of the men who stood 
about listening, of Tongo’s bewil¬ 
dered countenance, of the look of 
dismay in Joyce Farragut’s lovely 
eyes. What struck him more than 
anything else was the thought that 
this might mean the end of his search 
for his father, a search that had be¬ 
come the most important thing in 
his life. 


Imprisoned mi a murder charge, will Rip be forced to abandon the search for 
his father? Will Ignacio Nez run down the bushwhackers who attacked 
Tongo and Rip? What has become of Big Doug Beldew and Parson Hobbs? 
Dmi't miss the third installment of this dramatic serial in next week's issue. 
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